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STEEL BARB WIRE FENCING. 



The history of Barb Feacing runs back- to 1873, when the principle of the 
sharp, repellant barb was discovered by a practical Illinois farmer, who had 
experienced the difflcultieB of the old Byetems of fencing and was in search of 
a response to his own needs. The invention was, for a time, a sharply chal- 
lenged novelty, crude in its processes, and slow in its development, but the 
idea first reached held its placo and was the parent of numerous scattered 
contributory inventions pertaining to the shape of the barb, and the machin- 
ery for its manufacture. These, working on separate lines, helped to intro- 
duce to the public the essential feature of the attachment to the fence of some- 
thing which, by appealing to the »en« of danger and pain would repel the 
trespasser. The same idea had long been sought in the use of broken glass 
and spikes fastened to the top of walls and fences, but it was a novelty to 
shape the barb out of the fence material itself, and moke all parta of tbe 
fence structure repellant. 

That it has been a success is shown by the figures of the Barb Wire indus- 
try, in the past eight seasons : 

Estimated Pboddctiok of Bake Fehcikg sincb 1874. 
Baring the year 1874 there were 10,000 lbs. made and sold. 
Dnrlng the year 1876 there were 600,000 lbs. made and sold. 
DnrlDg the year 1876 there were 2,840,000 lbs. made and sold. 
Daring the ;ear 1877 there were 12,863,000 lbs. made and sold. 
Daring the year 1878 there were 26,656,000 lbs. made and sold. 
Daring the year 1879 there were 50,387,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1880 there were 80,600,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1881 there were 120,000,000 lbs. made and sold. 

The aggregate repre*Bents a total of 293,805,000 lbs., or 293,805 miles of 
three strand Barb Fence. 

Nothing has so strongly conduced to this success, as the combination and 
bringing together, for the perfection as well as the cheapening of Barb Wire 
Fencing, the various scattered patents and giving their merits in one product, 
as a perfect and cheap fence material. This has been the work of Wash- 
bum & Moen Mannfacturing Company, and it is due to their exertions, and 
the advancement that they have given to this branch of manufacture, that the 
Barb Fencing industry is today among the most solid in the whole range of 
farm supplies, and among the leading items of the iron and steel trade of 
this country. 

FENCE FACTS AND HISTORY. 

To fully onderstand the reasons why Barb Fencing has been thus widely 
adopted and welcomed, it would be necessary to appreciate the ne'eessities of 
the public, growing out of the burdens of the old systems of fencing, their 
cost increasing year by year with the wasting awsy of the supply of lumber, I C 



The Fence Problem. 

and the better views beginniog to prevail as to the preserTation of our 
forests. We may gain an idea of the coat of fencing from the figures already 
put forth from the Census of 1880, vbicb shows the fence statistics of a single 
year, in the States nazned : 

Statement of the Cost or Bdildimo and REPAuuKa Fences. 1879, as 

BBTDBKBD BT THE EMCMEItATOKS IN THE CeNSUS OF 1880. 

Alabama $1,402,609 

Arizona 46,63G 

Arkansas 1,677,144 

California 2,117,4*1 

Colorado 81 6,603 

C^nnectlcat 643,376 

Dakota Not compiled. 

Delaware 228,692 

District of Columbia 63,041 

Florida 866,180 

Georgia 1,825,626 

Idaho I76,2M 

Illinois 6,926,426 

Indiana 8,364,176 

Iowa 4,678,773 

Kansas 2,687,066 

Kentucky 8,024,726 

Lonislana.. 1,482,121 

Ualne.. 633,069 

Maryland 1,167,760 

Hassactiaaettg 618,488 

Michigan 2,876,8« 

Minnesota ' 1,279,627 

Mississippi 2,667,887 

Missonri 4,614,416 

Montana 179,042 

Nebraska 1,248,976 

Nevada /••■■ 210,721 

New Hampshire 834,410 

New Jersey 902,807 

New Mexico Not compUed. 

New York Hot compiled. 

North Carolina 1,869,664 

Ohio Not compiled. 

Oregon 787,047 

Fennsylvanla Not compiled. 

Rhode Island Not compiled. 

South Carolina 917.000 

Tennessee 2,426,643 

Texas 8,679,479 

Utah 237,677 

Vermont .■■■'. Not compiled. 

Virginia Not compiled. 

Washington Not complied. 

West Virginia 962,087 

Wisconsin Hot compiled- , 

Wyoming IB^OtK^lOglC 
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8 The Fenoe Problem. 

It was not a new ioqairy by the GovenimeDt, for the United States Board 
of Agriculture, in 1871, showed that the whole cost of fences in the United 
States was $1,747,549,931, with an annual outlay for repairs of $93,963,187. 
These are startling figures, and for their full meaDing we must go still further 
back to the history of fencing, and to its unwritten history in the experience 
of every land owner. 

The fence has had a place in the history of English speaking people for 
the past four or five centuries, as one of the chief sources of pleasure and 
profit in land owning, the guarantee of exclusive possession. It enters into 
the laws of all oar States and Territories. It is firmly established as a 
principle in the statutes of our oldest States, and not in effete and obsolete 
laws, but kept bright and in use by frequent modem enactments. It ie sure 
to be among the first necessities to be established and guarded by law in the 
new Territories. (See laws of Colorado, 1877; Oregon, 1854; Arizona, 
1877 ; Idaho, 1878.) 

It may be safely asserted that there is no part of the United States where 
a good and perfect fence is not in some way made necessary to the land 
owner, or in some way it is made his interest to build one. And we may go 
further than this and affirm, beyond fear of reasonable contradiction, that 
under the ordinary aspects of American husbandry, it would cost more in 
vexation, trouble and outlay to adjust neighborhood strifes and disputes 
growing out of lack of fencing, than to build and maintain our present fences. 
And this is only reaffirming the wisdom of the fathers expressed in an early 
colonial enactment which declares : 

" All fences, general and particular, at the flrst setting up, shall be made ao anfflcient 
as to keep out all manner of awlne and other cattle, great aud small, to remedy the 
several Inconveniencyes and multlplicitj of aaltea aud vexations arising trom the 
InsufQclencf offences." — Eeeordi of yewburj/, Matt., 1644. 

The purpose of the present pamphlet is to bring together, in a form which 
will be readily understood, the essential facts and merits of the new fencing, 
the value of which the public has already sufficiently declared in its employ- 
ment of over TWO hchdsed jlsd fiitt thousand mii:.es of Barb Fence in the 
past eight seasons. 

Barb Fkncimq m Use. 

From the fact resting on an amount of this magnitnde, it may be safely 
inferred that the multitude of these users being farmers, fencing their own 
fields, they find no objections to its use. They wonid be sure to take alarm 
were it found an injury and peril to their own farm beasts, and with such an 
amount of Barb Fencing in use in all parts of the United States, and in con- 
tact with all forms of husbandry, had evils attached to the use of Barb 
Fencing, the public would have been sure to hear of it, and this in loud and 
unmistakable terms. 

The objection to Barb Fencing comes in every instance from those who 
have had no experience in its use. Some of these are simply mistaken and ' 
uninformed. This latter class will find advantage in the facts and illustra- 
tions we herewith present, pertaining to the cheapness and efficiency of Steel 
Barb Fencing. 
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Merits of Steel Barb Fekcimq. 

First. It is Stromq. A strand of Glidden Barb Wire has 1,300 pounds 
tensile strength. 

Second. By the use of a double twisted wire, the fence material is strength- 
ened, and at the same time given the property of adapting Uielf perfectly to ait 
duxngtt of temperatare. The fence is strong and tight In all seasons. 

Thibd. It is the eoBiett hawUed and transported of fencf materials. The 
usual market package, a compactly wound spool of wire (two of which occupy 
as freight about the same space as a barrel of flour), weighs 100 pounds and 
carries 1,400 feet, or over eighty rods of wire. Thus the farmer's team can 
carry in one load, to any part of his farm, enough fence material to enclose 
a very large field. The railroad company can transport in a single car-load, 
enough Barb Fencing for twenty milee of fence. 

The following table will furnish a valuable and perfect means of comparison 
of Barb Fendng with all other fence material^ as r^ards weight, and ease of 
handling. 

TABLE OF TraiOHTS, 

SAowtng Nwnbtr ofpoM»di (^ Barb Fenetrig regwtrtd tofenot tpaee or dttlanea mentfontd, 

xoith one, two or Ihrte ttrandt. 





1 Stnnd. 


2 Strandi. 


3 Stnnd*. 


1 Foot in length, 

100 Feet in length 

1 Bod in length 

100 Rods In length, 

1 MUe in length, 

1 Sqaare MUe 

1 Square Acre, 

1 Square Half Acre, .... 


1 MO oz. 

7IbH. 

1 1-8 lb. 
113 lbs. 

aes " 

1460 " 

68 " 
41 " 


2 1-6 oz. 
14 lbs. 

2 M lbs. 
226 lbs. 
730 " 
2930 " 
116 " 
82 " 


8 3-lOoz, 
21 Iba. 
3 3-S lbs. 
339 lbs. 
1096 " 
4380 " 
174 " 
123 " 



Fourth. It is easily erected. And this furnishes the reason for the 
rapid introduction of Barb Fence Material, among all classes of land owners, 
email farmers and large, and especially among railroad companies with whom 
the transportation of timber for fencing to points of use along their railroad 
lines, is a serious question involving much expense and labor. We have 
already referred to the ease of handling Barb Fence Wire. A few words as 
to its ease of erection into a substantial and suitable fence. And this varies 
with the views and uses of the farmer, for there is no end to the combinatioDS 
that can be formed with Barb Fencing and other styles of fence. Thus one 
line or strand strung on any wooden fence, makes a etructore cattle will not 
molest. One or two barbed lines or strauds put up with the old plain wire, 
makes a magical change in the efficiency of the whole. 

The number of strands of Barb Fencing to be used must be decided in each 
case by the special object to be accomplished by the fence. 

One line of fencing, 3 J feet ftom the ground, will turn cows, oxen and 
horses, and protect growbg and the most tempting crops from the larger 
domestic anuuals. In many instances tlie fencing is kept on a ceel and .iised 
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as a trauBient fence in tlie same way that hurdles are employed ; the advan- 
tage in favor of Barb Fencing being that it is compactly wound on the reel 
when not in use, and may be readily attached to light stakes, driven into the 
ground, for cattle never pre»» against U. 

Tioo lines of fencing, the lowest 21 inchea from the ground and from each 
other, will turn small cattle, as well as the last named. 

Three lines of fencing, the lowest 12 inches from the ground, the next 24 
inches, and the third 42 inches from the ground, will of course better accom- 
plish all named above, and make a tboronglily good and substantial farm 
fence. 

Four and Jive strands of fencing are frequently used when some special 
object is in view, such as excluding dogs, hogs, poultry, and other small ani- 
mals ; in which cases the lower lines are placed nearer the ground and to 
each other than are the upper lines. Say the lowest line 5 inches, the next 
12 inches, the next 22 inches, the next 48 inches from the ground. 

It has been tested and proved in numberless instances that a fence for the 
protection of sheep may be buUt completely dog and wolf froof. It may 
be made a perfect protection against the invasion of swine. For the latter 
use, many fanners are finding that a single line of Barb Wire stretched at 
the bottom of a fence of old construction, will protect their fields against the 
hog. 

Barb Fencing is the most easily treated of all fence materials. Many 
small buyers find no trouble in building it with the common hauling tackle or 
levers any clever farm hand can devise. But for fence building on any 
larger scale, some one of the several excellent Stretchers will be found 
economical and indispensable. We illustrate two of these on another page. 

The Warren Stretcher, for stretching Barbed Fence Wire into position on 
the poste, is said, by those using it, to be the best thing yet Invented for that 
purpose. It will hold itself in position on the post while the wire is being 
made fast in the holder past the post ; giving an opportunity to make the 
wire fast on the end post, thus keeping all the strain until the wire is made 
secure. One man can use it to very good advantage. It is made of mallea- 
ble iron, and ia light and strong. 

The Bavii Stretcher is a tool which every one building Barb Fencing will 
prize ; it is made very strong. The lever, or bar, is of steel, and ia made to 
fit the reel, by using the collar (see cut) ; thus the reel can be kept in place 
while unreeling the wire. This ia very important, as it allows the wire to un- 
reel evenly, and makes it much eaaier for those doing the work. This Stretcher 
answers a double purpose, for the same parties unreeling the fencing can 
stretch and fasten it into place. It can be used on a large tree, as well as on a 
post. Its bearing on the posta does not cause the post to turn in the ground. 

Whether for the large land owner, with whom a large percentage of saving 
in a great outlay for fencing large tracts, ia a prime consideration ; or whether 
for the small farmer or tenant who must needs fence economically or go with- 
out fencing, Barb Wire meets all requisitions, as no other fence material can 
do. The few acres or the small garden can, at very little expense, be made 
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12 The Fenoe Problem. 

proof against all trespassers, man or beast, and where desired, it can be put 
up by the purcliaaer vithoat any other tools and appliances than the homblest 
home can easily supply. 

Fifth. It is imfebisbable. Within the past few years, since the introdnc- 
tiou of the Bessemer process, steel has l^i^ely taken the place of iron in wire 
for common nses. Steel Barb Fencing is strong, and makes a staunch fence. 
It is protected from the action of the elements by galvanizing. Thus con- 
stnicted, it cannot be destroyed by Fire, Wind, or Flood, all of these widely 
recognized as destmctiye agencies, dreaded by land owners and railroad 
companies. The sweeping fire leaves the Barb Fence unharmed, for in many 
instances the fire in light grass or rubbish does not bum long enough to 
destooy the posts, and the Barb Fence has no other material to feed it. In 
many cases where the wood fence is strong enough to withstand cattle, it 
offers a surface to winds that prostrate it. This has been a serioos trouble 
in open regions. Barb Fencing presents nothing to be affected by the most 
furious gale. There are numerous locations in bottom lands where the 
fanner must forego a fence, or replace it every season after the flood and 
freshet hikve done their work. Hundreds of miles of Barb Fencing have been 
built in bottom lands, that have stood unimpaired by overflows. 

Sixth. It is tbs cheapest efficient fence di cse, with whatever material, 
and for whatever requisite for fencing the comparison be made, in any part 
of the United States. In some States, where timber is scarce, it Is absolutely 
impossible for the fanner to fence well, and meet the heavy cost of transport- 
ing lumber from a distance. And when the fence of lumber is erected and 
in place, it is, as has already been stated, a serious consideration how often 
the fence, or lai^e portions of it, may reqnire renewal in destruction by fire 
or prostrating winds. These are all parts of the question of the cost of 
fencing. But we are here to make a fair comparison of the original cost of 
various kinds of fencing. We have only brought into the comparison Barb 
Fences of three or four strands, of the staunchest construction. Thousands 
of mUes of Barb Fencing are in use in all parts of the United States, where 
a single strand of Barb Wire is fastened directly upon trees, at a cost of a 
little more than twelve cents a rod, yet serving as an effective fence for the 
pastures. of large animals. 

COUFAB&TIVC COST OF FOBTT BODS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FeNCE. 
THKBB ROAKD. FOUIt BOASD. 

1000 ft. Fine Fencing, at 9IG per M: (IE 00 1360 ft. Pine Fencing, at $15 per H ^ 2fi 

SO Posts, at 20 cents each 16 00 80 Posts, at 20 cents each 16 00 

16 lbs. Nails, at 4 cents per lb 60 20 lbs. Kails, at i cents per lb, . . SO 

Labor 3 60 Labor 3W 

$84 10 940 06 

Or, 86 cents per rod. Or, #1.00 per rod. 
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THBBK OUDDBN STEBL BARBBD WIBB. FOmt OUDDBN 8TBBI. BARBED WIBE. 

14 1-2 feet to the pound. 

1S6 lbs. Japanned or Fainted Barb 183 lbs. Japanned or Fainted Steel 

Fencing, at 10 cents $18 60 Barb Fencing, at 10 cents... #18 30 

40 Posts, at 20 cents each.. 8 00 40 Posts, at 20 cents each 8 00 

3 lbs. Staples (Qalvanized), at 8 lbs. Staples, at 10 cents 30 

10 cents 30 Labor 75 

Labor 80 

#27 25 

S23 30 Or, 68 cents per rod. 

Or, E6 cents per rod. GalTaalzed, 78 cents per rod. 
Galvanized Fencing, 69 cents per rod. 

Weqht of Guddem Stbel Barb Fbncinq.— 14 1-3 feet to the pound ; 7 pounds t« 
100 feet ; 865 poands to one mile. 

The following is the coat of various styles of Fence, inclnding posts : 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence.... te 00 per rod OMden Steel Barb Fence, 

Wide " " .... 6 36 " fourwires 9 .68perrod 

Common Stone Wall 3 26 " GUdden Steel Barb Fence, 

" Four Board Fence.. 1 00 " three wires 66 " 

" Split Bail Fence.... 76 " Glldden Steel Barb Fence, 

two wires.. 36 " 

Sbtbnth. It is SELF DEFENSiTi. It boiTows frotn nature's own barrier, 
the hedge, the principle of ^e thorn. Cattle let it alone, and easily come to 
respect fence boundaries. 

A COMPAKISOM WITH Old FeNCKS. 

In this branch of the inquiry, we cite anthorities that will not be questioned. 
Says the Secretary of Massachusette State Board of Agriculture, in 1861 : 

The waste by old-fttshioned fences In this State (MumcAumMr), Is not merelr in the 
cost offences, but a vtrj large item is the land occupied and wasted. A large part of 
our fence Is Virginia or worm fence, which will measure through the bottom three 
Teet. Four feet is a moderate estimate for the land held out of cuitlration. The S8 
million rods of fencing in this State occupy and waste THntTT-ONS THOnSASs acres of 
and.— (Secretory Jlinfs Btport, 1861, MauaehuMtU Agrieultural Btpon.) 

A few extracts from sources equally authentic, sustain the same fact. 

Onr present fences are rotting down, and ne are waiting in doubt with what to ' 
replace them. — lovia Ag. Seporl, 1869. 

The worm fence, as usually constructed, takes from every 100 acres an area of Qtc 
acres.— W. T. Stale Ag. Beport, 1860. 

In 1828, the American Farmer (Baltimore) published elaborate articles on the cost 
and wastefulness of wood as a Ibnce material. 

The worm fence Is costly, not very lasting, requires renewal every few years.besides - 
its liability to destruction. — loaa Ag. Beportt, 1868. 

A farm of 160 acres, as fenced on many old ferms, has twenty acres of land taken up 
in this worse than useless manner.— Jtnetfcan AgTicuUuriat, 1867. 

The common worm, or zigzag fences of the country, with their projecting stakes;^ 
occupy a strip of land at least twelve feet wide. — Animal Begitter of Sural AJfaln. 

For fkrm fences we need some other material than wood, and something more uni- 
versally available than stone.— i^mw*' Addrett, by William ^nry Harriton, in 1888. 
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Wood fences are Ihble to be bnmed or blown down at Jmt the time wlien Bach tt 
disitster would cause the greatest damage and trouble. — Ioxki Jig. BfpoH, 1ST8. 

Twenty years are the average duration of fences of any common kinds of timber. 
^Farmers are beglnnlDg to ask where their next fences are to come trova. — Albany Oul- 
UmOoT, 1842. 

If we had to bny the fence material at this time, and if the fences were to be of the 
old Virginia rail pattern, the fences would cost as much as the land.— (Mfo AgricaU 
hiral SeporU, 1877, 

Timber Is 7ery scarce ; fencing Is expensive. We must have something to take the 
place of wood and stone. This was the ntterauce fifty'Sve years ago of the New Sng- 
land Farmer, (1824.) 

The old style fence occnpies and wastes, on an average, a strip of one-half a rod 
wide, or one acre fbr every fifty Inclosed, a total In the United States of flfty millions 
of acres.— Jan*!* .4p, Report, 1876. 

Worm fence may be generally ranked as the national /iince, though It Is very rapidly 
giving way to kinds requiring less lumber, and covering lees land, as well as making a 
less awkward appearance. —Bqwrt U. 8. Depnrtmeia AgrieuUure, 18T1. 

The entire loss to the ten million acres of arable land In the State of New York, from 
the zigzag (brm of fences, cannot he less than three Aurulred thoiuatid aerta of arable 
land, equal to tbbkb tboubams good farms.— ..Inntial BegUter of Bwat Affair*. 

Our New Jersey (hrmers find the fence Is not one of the small, secondary aflUrs it 
was to their fathers befbre them. The supply of timber is daily becoming more lim- 
ited, and expense Increases. Those on old farms must soon bet aware of a call on their 
pockets. — Corre«pond«n( Ain. AgrlculVari^. 

In this country the commonest rail fence costs never less than $S00 per mile. A 
good post and rail fence will cost not less than 9700 per mile.— .^m. AgrieviturUt, 18B6. 

We have in Kentucky 75 millions of rods of the old worm fence. To keep In repdr 
costs the destruction of five mlllian timber trees. The value of these fences Is 76 mil- 
lions of dollars. Farmers mnst learn that fences are costly, and be ready for some 
plan to diminish their great coat.—EentvtJcy State Ag. Export, 1878. 

The old worm fences are rapidly decaying. There are thousands of nirms In all 
parts of the country that have been so denuded of their original timber that tbere is 
not enongh timber upon them for rails to inclose tbem. Farmers are beginning to 
ask themselves where the materials for the next fences are to come tiom. — AUxuiy 
Cultivator, 1842. 

HISTORY OP WIRE IN PENOINa. 

Wire was first commended for fencing purposes sixty years a%o, thongb at 
that time it was a comparatively scarce and costly article, drawn by hand, 
the workman's daily stint being from fifteen to forty pounds a day, in place 
of the present daily yield, to each workman, of from 1,800 to 2,500 pounds. 

In 1816 the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society contain a 
paper read January 8th, in which instances are given of Wire Fencing already 
in use, which had demonstrated a great saving of cost to the farmer, in the 
following estimates : 

"Cost of common fence for 100 acres for fifty years, $3,080 ; cost of a 
Wire Fence for the same period, $1,751; leaving a profit of $1,329," the 
same writer adds ; " With regard to the strength of a Wire Fence, we do not 
hesitate to express our belief in its sufficiency to resist any attack that may 
be required. We have given it a fair trial at the Falls of Schuylkill (Pa.), 
with the most breachy cowa of the neighborhood, and it is remarkable that 
even dogs avoid passing over it." For greater protection, the wire was coated 
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16 The Fence Problem. 

with a preparation of lineeed oil. The whole article is re-publislied with 
illofitrationa in the Plough, Loom and Anvil, for September, 1849. 

In 1821 the American Farmer, at Baltimore, complainiag of the cost and 
wastefnlnesB of existing fences, urged wire aa an " econontical and effective 
resort." 

In 1830 the The Jtmmal of the Franklin InttitiOe (Philadelphia), refer- 
ring to a patent for a wire fence says : " There is no novelty in the inven- 
tion. Fences of wire were common in England many years ago. They were 
also nsed in this country, particularly in the neighborhood of Fliiladelphia, 
fifteen or twenty years since. Messrs. White & Hazard, who at that tame 
had a Wire Manufactory at the falls of the SchuylkiU, erected many wire 
fences in the neighborhood of their establishment." 

In 1846 the transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society declare 
wire fencing snccessfnl, and nrge its "growing necessity." In the same 
volume, Edward Clark, in the reports of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for 1645, describes wire fencing and praises its efficiency. He says 
he "saw it check a fnrions bull." He declares that for protection it should 
be galvanized. The same authority declares hedges " under growing disfavor, 
as they shelter field-mice, and the enemies of the crops." 

In 1847 the New York State Agrienltnral Society awarded a silver medal 
for wire fence, as " cheaper and more effective for farm use than wood." 

In 1849, among the transactions of the same Society, a wire fence brought 
<nit in Nit^i;ara County was highly commended as " secure against all animals ; 
a great saving of land ; giving no shelter for briars and nettles ; proof 
against high winds ; makes no snow drifts ; durable and cheapest among 
materials." 

la 1849 7^ Plough, Loom and Anvil, of Philadelphia, sharing in the dis- 
cussion of the period, uttered this wise and far-seeing opinion, that " setting 
' aside merits, the demand for wood fences would inerease the price, while the 
demand for wire fetice will diminish thefriee, as the greater the demand for wire 
the cheaper it can be made." Tlus was speedily realized, and has remained 
tme in the history of wire manufacture- 
It is estimated that three hundred and fifty thousand miles of plain galvanized 
iron wire was used for fencing purposes in the twenty years preceding 1370. 
It was cheap, easily transported, easily erected, and gave relief and a handy 
resort for the farmer, especially in the new fast growing r^ons of the West 
and Southwest, where timber was scarce. But the farmers and herders were 
never thoroughly happy in its use. The fence of plain and single wire was 
susceptible to all changes of temperature. It snapped in cold, and sagged 
in heat. It had no terrors for cattle. They pressed np to the boundaries of 
the pasture, and easily lunched through the fence on the adjacent crop. 
Growing more resolute they broke bounds altogether, or contentedly sawed 
their itching necks or polls on the smooth wire, in the acme of creature 
satisfaction, until the fence gave way. It shows the stress of fence necessi- 
ties most strongly, that with all these attendant evils, the plain wire fence 
held its place, and grew in use and favor. 
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FACTS OF THE LUMBER SUPPLY. 

That it yraB tame to seek from nature some material to replace lumber, 
for fencing purposes, is abundantly proven by the recent startling facts of the 
lumber supply. That this was foreseen long ago may be shown by such 
utterances as the following : Fifty years ago Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
" the farmer of North Bend," afterwards President of the United States, in 
an address to farmers, discussing the cost and wast* of fences, declared 
'.' the necessity of some other material than wood, and something more 
universally available than stone." In 1856 the Hural New Yorker ga.Te Dob 
prophecy : " A scarcity of timber may make the present fence material too 
costly, but other materials will be drawn from the great reservoir of nature." 

Let us take authentic facts and opinions as to the waste of lumber, in the 
outlook of the present lumber supply. The Annual Address of the President 
of the Chicago Lumbermen's Exchange contains the startling statement tliat, 
owing to the enormous growth of the lumber business, it will take only twenty 
years to exhaust the great pine forests of the country if the present rate of 
depletion continues. The receipts of lumber of all kinds at Chicago during 
the year 1880 were 1,564,000,000 feet. 

The destruction of the pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota is 
a matter of national importance. How long will the forests of these three 
States, that contain the chief store of pine timber on this continent east of 
he Koclcy Mountains, continue to supply the enormous drains being made 
upon them ? One example given by the Cincinnati Gazette, will show how 
rapid is the process of destruction. The Saginaw Valley formerly contained 
thdlai^est and finest pine forests in the State of Michigan, Mill after mill 
was built along the banks of the river, until their united capacity reached six 
hundred million feet of lumber per year. To supply these mills the pine in 
the Saginaw Valley has been already in a great part exhausted, and mill 
owners are obliged to bring logs from other rivers, often as far as one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, to supplement the stock of the Saginaw River. 
The output on the river has reached its climax. No more new saw mills are 
built, or old ones replaced. The business must gradually diminish in volume 
nntil the Si^naw Valley, once the greatest lumber district in thq world, will 
utterly cease production. In the great Alpena district of the same State, it 
is shown by careful estimates that it has only fifteen years' supply, at present 
rate of manufacture of lumber. The president of the largest logging com- 
pany in the upper Mississippi, operating in the comparatively new Wisconsin 
pineries, says that they will last only thirty or forty years. 

The Minnesota pineries are still less extensive. In from twenty-five to 
forty years the last pine tree will be cut, and the entire country from Maine 
to the Rocky Mountains, mnst learn to live with mei^e supplies of pine 
lumber, brought from a distance at great expense. A full grown tree repre- 
sents hundreds and hundreds of years of growth. Small pines, scarcely 
larger than a man's arm, still bear the- scars made by surveyors' axes thirty- 
five years ^o. Besides, the denuded pinery never produces the same growth, 
but other woods take the place of the pine. These spent pineries cannot be 
replaced in many generations. ^^ , 
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The Lumberman's Gasette has the following tiiat bear§ on the demand for 
Ininber, chiefly in fences. It says : " Daring the last fiscal year the govern- 
ment reports show an emigration from foreign lands of over five hundred 
thousand sonls, seeking and making new homes in the unsettled r^ons of 
this country. At the general average of five hundred feet of lumber to eai^ 
person per year, this will call for 250,000,000 feet per year to supply theso 
new comers." 

Says a recent United States Agricultural Report: "the total of 1,750,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber is annually taken from the pineries of Wisconsin^ 
and the Upper Peninsular yield of pine timber in this region is usually esti- 
mated, by practical lumbermen, at 300,000 feet per 40 acres. Beckoning at 
330,000 feet it would require a little more than 200,000 acres for the annual 
supply. The original extent of the pineries was about 10,000,000 acres; 
careful estimates 'show that only about 4,000,000 acres remain nndisturbed." 

The American Agriculturist (June, 1881), gives the amount of 1<^ 
secured for the season of lSSO-31 in the principal logging districts of the 
Northwest, as follows : 
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-'If we add to this the amount of eommer logging, the total cannot fall much 
short of 7,450,000,000 feet. According to the Census report there are only 
81,650,000,000 feet of standing pine in three States, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota ; therefore the amount of logs cut annuaUy becomes a matter 
that is both interesting and serious. At the present rate, admitting the cor- 
rectness of all the figures, and makirg no allowance for continual growth, 
the lumber industry can extend over only twelve years more. It is a fact well 
known to all interested in the preservation of our forests, that new belts 
should be planted to pine, or else we shall shortly suffer greatly for one of 
the necessities of life." 

The Fences or the Fdture. 

Based on the results of these inquiries that have occupied the public mind in 
the farm journals and official agricultural reports for years past, the following 
may be taken as a sound and far reaching opinion, from a leading American 
newspaper : 

"There Is a great prom'.se in the armed wire, which is likely to produce arevolntion 
In our modes of fencing. It Is easily put up; very durable; as there is HtUe or no 
strain on the posts, of which not half so many are wanted, and which can be grown in 
a little grove of locust, chestnut or catalpa trees, as quickly as a good hedge can be 
^own. The fbar of Injury to tbe animals from the barbs has UtUi /ouiidotfon 6ut tAot 
qf apprehension. Experience shows that all beasts soon become very cantlonB and 
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20 Tha FeDoe Problem. 

obserraut of the goad bearing lines of wire. Hethoda wilt be fbond of reducing what 
risk there is, which, Indeed, scarcelyeziate but Id the case of colts. Onr rapid destrno- 
tlon of timber,* and the very little care taken in this constry geuerallj for its csnserva- 
tlon and cnltnre, makes it certain that in a few years the renewal of wooden fcnce» 
will be in most places too heavy a harden. 

" As to hedges, they have three eerions objectlona. One la that it takes so mnch 
time and care to establish them. Another is that when established they occopy a wide 
breadth of groand with their roots, which Is thus prevented from producing any crop 
of grain or grass. And a third and sUUmore serious fonlt Is that the nameroos shoots 
are necessarily bo slender that where they are not plashed by laying stont stems. 
Inclining on each other like rails, with one end on the ground and the other fifty or 
sixty Inches high, cattle will pnsh throngh them. And after poshing throngh the 
thicket of vertical shoots caused by heading down once or twice, and mbblng the point 
off the thorns, it becomes a delightful operation to them to msh through again, as it 
gives their hides a flrat-rate scratching, which Is, next to feedlug, the moat enjoyable 
sensation to cow or pig. 

" A correspondent lately stretched two barbed wires across a pasture to separate- 
some cattle ; the wires are at two feet and four feet from the surface. Others were to 
bepatbetween themlflt wasfound necessary, but not one animal has crossed, not 
even a calf. He has now planted a lot of barberry seed, taken f^om a very effective 
hedge-row of that plant, with a view to setting the seedling where a permanent hedge, 
shelter Tiom wind, and beauty of appearance are all desirable, and of stretching a 
single wire above it, which will therefore traverse the middle line of the hedge at 
about thirty or thirty-Bve inches from the surface, and will effectually stop the breach- 
lest cow or steer. Another tine Is already planted with privet, to be treated in the 
same manner. Privet retains its leaves so long as to be excellent protection against 
wind, but is not so deOant against intraders as the barberry, which has a tripple thorn 
under every leaf, and which crowds Its base with shoots all armed, yet does not sucker 
nor grow ont of reach or shape. It la one of the most beantlfai and interesting plants- 
In all stages and phases of Its grovrth. — JVeie Tork TrUmne, Agrieultwrai Department. 

Barb Fencihg is now in uee in all parts of the globe, as adapted everywhere- 
to the demands of all forms of the world's husbandry. Ite rapid introdnc- 
tion is without paraUel in the history of the world's inventjons. It is now 
protecting the lands of the fanner, the domains of the breeder and herder, 
and the enclosures of the aurseryman and orchardist, In both hemispheres. 

In the interior, and on the Pacific slope of the United States, it is now 
being employed for the inclosnre of immense tracts held for proprietary nse 
in grazing and herding, whose fencing was, a few years ago, not deemed 
practicable or possible. In Texas and the far Southwest, the days of free- 
range are over, and the sheep and cattle breeder must own the lands on which 
his beasts are pastured. 

In South America Barb Fencing is used on large estates in the valley of 
the Amazon, and for the protection of choice gardens in Bio Janeiro, and 
other cities. In Australia, where wire as a fence material has always been 
in favor, Barb Fencing has passed into extensive use among the cattle raisers. 
In India and South Africa it is used for the protection of corrals and inclos- 
ures (gainst all trespassers, even the larger wild beasts. 

It remains to refer to some of the special features of value possessed by 
Barb Fencing which adapts it to the use of all farming communities, and to 
meet important public needs. 
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Barb FEtrcs ant> Fruit GROwnro. 
Take the question that comes home to many honseholders, the protection 
of choice fmit and flowers. The evidence of a leading fruit grower of New 
York State is in point. 

Barb Fxmck and Pkott Gbowmg— D. S. BfarTin, in a paper read before the West- 
ern New Tork Hortlcnltnral Society, says : "As a hortionltarlst, It has long been a 
serloDS problem with me how best to protect my choice and costly specimens of fTnlt 
and vegetables from thieves. Barb Fencing has solved the problem for me to my 
great delight. Now that onr inmber la rapidly wasting, the material has a great fDtnre 
before It, and we recognize and come to it. It Is In growing use among farmers. It 
mnBt be adopted In our towns and villages as absolutely the sarest means of protecting 
fruit gronnda against the worst of all human, or rather inhuman marauders. Millions 
of people are deterred from nslng and enjoying choice fruit becaase it Is so frequently 
stolen. They will not go to the tronble of growing it only for thieves to devour, if 
It be urged that the Barb Fence is akeleton-Iike and unhandsome, set ont a row of 
hedge plants, evergreens, or what yon choose, and combine therewith Barb Fencing, 
and you have a perfbct and beautlftil fWce. The projection of the hedge plants beyond 
the wires will prevent clothing from catching on the barbs. For Inside fences, or 
npper wires of fences, no hedging Is required. Tou thns do away with shading your 

BARB FENCE AND SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Bnt there is a feature to be fouud among the atilities of Barb Fenciug 
which deservea carefnl study and a fuller presentation than we can give in 
these pages. The sheep-growing iuduBtry is beginning again, and very 
strongly, to commend itself to the New England farmer, and to this subject 
the State Board of Agriculture are beginning to call attention. On this point 
the Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, for 1880, shows 
that in former days the hills of Western Massachusetts were enriched by lai^e 
flocks of sheep. In 1838 we had 384,616 sheep, mostly Merinos and Saxo* 
nies, shearing 1,056,327 pounds of fleece. The business at that time was 
limited to wool growing, in which the completion of the wide range of cheap 
western laud brought a change, until at the last census Massachusetts had 
only 58,773 sheep, mostly mutton sheep. The report goes on to press the 
fact, that sheep husbandry now offers much greater advant^^ than in 
former days. The manufacture of woolen fabrics has become one of our 
strongest and best established industries. Says the Massftchosetts Report 
referred to : 

" The demand for wool is not limited to the flne staple : the manufiuiture of blankets, 
carpets, flannels, and nearly all the goods used tor men's wear, demand the long staple, 
coarse wools, such as are produced by the heavy mnttou sheep. The average weight 
of a fleece is now doable what it was on small sheep, and the price of coarse wool is 
higher than the best Merino or Saxony was in 1S40. 

" The average value of sheep was one dollar and fifty-seven cents, and iambs aboDt 
the aame ; now the average value of sheep Is about five dollars. Increased population, 
large markets in our mannf^turlng districts, demanding vast supplies of meat and 
fMUtles for transportation from every part of the Commonwealth, have so changed 
all the conditions of sheep husbandly that no more pn^tahle business can ofl^to onr 
fetmers." 0>. 12) 
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The Keport on Stock, from the Frankliii Coanty Society. {Mats. SejxnrU, 
1880) , containB the stune argument, even more etronglj pressed : 

"The enormons ttupa'Aty at tbe vMt prairies and ranches of the West and South- 
west for the growing of sheep and the prodnctlon of One wool, with limltleas means 
of transportation, has rendered that branch of husbandry comparatively unprofltabte 
here, bnt, on the other hand, the increaned consumpUOD of mutton and lamb at the 
East has largely developed another line of sheep hnsbandrr in coarse and mlddle- 
wooled sheep for their meat, aided also by their fleeces of combing and delaine woots^ 
which are wo^ as much per sheep as the merino, while the carcass Is worth many 
times as much. 

"In 187E, onr county of Pranklln made more than one-fourth of all the mutton pro- 
duced In the Commonwealth, aud our ikt lambs outnumbered those of any other county 
In this State. Oui; mutton brought us nine cents a pound, and the average of our 
lambs was four dollBrs aud a half each. 

"Unwise, thriftless, and stupid as has been the course of many of onr fkrmers In 
quitting entirely a pleasant and paying branch of farming, If judiciously conducted, the 
few who have continued In it have, by their skill and judgment, partially redeemed us 
and have shown what may be done. They have made their sheep to average four 
dollars and a half each, which in 1816 were valued at a dollar and sixty-seven cents 
each, and the lambs, then worth a dollar and a half, they have brought to the average 
of four dollars and a half each, with no end to the demand. 

The wool, too, from these sheep, has come tfi'faur and six pounds, worth forty-two 
cents, against two ponnds and fonrt«en ounces, at tblrty-elglit cents. In 1816. 

With all these ftcts so plainly before them, It is not strange that many of oar farm- 
ers are entering earnestly into the bualneas of keeping sheep, raising early lambs and 
making mottou." 

The same argument and facts apply to the New £ngland'and Middle States 
alike, and are being strongly ai^ed by the agricultural authorities of their 
respective localities in official reports, and farm journals and debates. And 
there is another reason superadded to tbe direct profits of aheep husbandry. 
Says the Massachusetts Report of 1880 : 

Dairying withdraws rapidly from the soil the elements of fertility that have to be 
continually replaced; but the sheep enriches the pasture, and sweet grasses spring 
under his feet. 

Says Hon: J. L. Hayes, an eminent authority on Wo<A Growing: 

" A most Important branch of sheep husbandry, In Its relations to the Improvement 

of a country, i» (Aot vhere the culture of theep U made auxiliary to a mixed hutbandry. 

The highMt advantage ofthUtyttem it the improvement of the land. 

"Sheep are the only animals which do not exhaust the land upon which they feed, 
but permanently Improve it. Homed cattle, especially cows in milk, by continued 
gracing, ultimately exhaust the paatnres of their phosphates. In England, the pas- 
tures of the county of Chester, fiimons as a cheese district, are kept up only by the 
constant use of bone dust. Sheep, on the other hand, through the peculiar nntrltlous- 
ness of Iheir manure, and the facility with which it is dlstribnted, are found to be tfte 
most eeonomiaal and certain meani of conttantly rmeatng the prodwuivenfgs of the land. 
By the combination of sheep husbandry with wheat culture, lands In England, which, 
tn the time of Ellaabeth, produced on an average, six and a half bushels of wheat per 
acre, produce now over thirty bushels. For these reasons, the recent practical writers 
in the Joamal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, pronounce that, while 
there Is no profit In growing sheep in England simply ft>r their mutton and wool, sheep 
husbandry is an indlapen»able neceuity, as a sole meana of keeping up tite land. 
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" Experience In the United States leads to similar condnstoDi. Mr. StllsoD, of Wls- 
conelD, by keeping sbeep, Is able to raise hU twenty -foar bnabels of wheat to the acre, 
while the arerage yield of wheat Id Wisconsin Is bat ten hnshels. There tire caaes In 
Vermont where sheep formers have been compelled to abandon one fkrm after another, 
83 they became too fertile for profitable sheep-growing. 

" The farmers of Conuectlcot, In former times. It would appear, had a fall apprecia- 
tion of the fertilizing Influences of the sheep. In the town of Ooshen, In Connecticat, 
according to my iufbrmant, the pnblic roads were anciently laid oat eight rods wide ; 
and Id these roads it was the cnstom to pastnre In commoil the sheep belonging to the 
Indlvldaal proprietors of the town, which were taken care of by a man and a boy, at 
the expense of the town anthoritles. The yarding of ^he sheep fbr each night, In order 
that the benefits of the manure might not be lost, was let ont at the town meeting. Ob 
the evening of the 2Tth of May, Jest preceding the t^moos coldsnmmerori8I6, It came 
to the tarn of a certain farmer to yard the sheep for the night. He had no field fenced 
which wonLd hold the sbeep — some eight hnndred in nnmber — except a field planted 
with com, which had already come np. Preferring to sacrifice the corn to losing t&e 
manure, he turned the flock Into this very field. On that night the frost cnt off all the 
com In the town, and the sheep had tmt off oar farmer's, who congratulated himself, 
In the momtng, that he was no worse off than his neighbors. He soon found that be 
was better off. The sheep, by cutting off tbe top shoots, had sared the plants from 
being killed by the fTost, and the droppings from the sbeep in one night had eo en- 
riched the field that It produced the largest crop of com that had been grown in the 
town for years." 

Says Mr. Howard, in hia excellent paper on the condition of Agricnltnre in 
the Cotton States, giving hia own practical tests on Geoi^ lands : 

" It Is by fiu' the cheapest method of manuring land. Ko tumllng manure is required, 
as the sheep haul their own mannre, both solid and liquid, to precisely the spot on 
which it is desired to apply It. It is evenly spread, without labor, no part being ex- 
cessively manured at the expense of another part. Theeffbct of this mannrtng will be 
felt for years. Laud so manured Is good for two bags of cottAU to the acre the follow- 
ing year. The other advantage Is the fine condition into which the sbetp are put at a 
season of the year when mutton brings the bigheet price. When laud Is put Into 
sufficiently good order to bring five hundred bushels of turnips to the acre, the gain in 
mutton is equivalent to the cost of the crop. The heavy manuring of the land Is, then, 
clear gain." 

" Sheep manure, trova Its coldness, does not torment like horse dnug, and therefore 
retains Its value much longer than the excrement of the horse or man. It ranks 
among the very best of the manures produced by anlmtds, especially ftom those sheep 
that are te& with rich food for fattening purposes. As has already been stated, mas- 
tication of sheep Is so perfect there is no danger of weed seeds coming np after having 
passed through the stomach of a sheep. Both the urine and the dung are very rich in 
fertilizing properties. Urea, the active principle of nrhie, has a large quantity of 
nitrogen In it, and sheep's urine cont^ns, according to one of our best analysists, 28 
parts of urea in every 1,000 parts, and 12 parts of salt, among which is a large propor- 
tion of phosphoric acid. In 100 parts of the dung of sheep there are 68 per cent, of 
water, 19.3 of animal and vegetable matter, and 12 7 per cent, of saline matters. This 
19.3 per cent, of organic matter contains as much nitrogen, which Is the value of 
manures chiefly, as 4S parts of horse dung, 68 parts of hog manure, or 125 parts of 
COW dung, and is equal to 100 parts of the ordinary stable or barnyard manure. It Is 
much drier than other ibanures, having but little water, comparatively speaking. For 
Instance, let a horse receive 100 parts of dry fodder, and he will defecate 216 pounds 
of fresh manure, which being dried, makes 46 pounds of dry manure, while the sheep 
with the same food would give but 128 pounds of fresh manure, making IS pounds of 
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dried. This Is manare made with the ordfnsry method of feeding, sach as hay, fodder, 
and snch grass as the; can pick np. But when sheep are f^d with grain or other 
highly Btimnlating food for fkttenlug purposes, with food rich in albameD and phos- 
ptiates, the oil and starch only are assimilated and go to the formation of f&t and 
flesh, while the remainder, Includliig the larger part of the salts, goes to the formation 
of tBA and flesh, while the remainder, inclnding the larger part of the salts, goes to the 
manure heap, thns adding very greatly to Its valae as a land application. This fhct 
has long been known and nsed to the Improvement of land by the English farmer, and 
mnst be learned and practiced by onr people. The declining fertility of our soils call 
londly for all the ^d we can give It, and It Is time to recognize the f^ct that, If we 
contlnne to draw from the land, and never put anything to It, It will after a while 
ceaae to respond to oar calls npon It. {KiUibrew't 8hefj> Baahandry.) 

The Journal of the American Agrv^turat Aisocialion. contains a very care- 
ful Canadian computation on this point. It says the indoivrea may he 
arranged to accommodate a certain number of sheep, ao that the land may be 
properly and regularly manured. The colcutation is that one sheep passing 
one night on one square of land is equal, in money value, to £3, 10s, (17.50) 
per acre ; and it is upon this basis that acts of husbandry, as they are called, 
for which the incoming tenant has to pay his predecessor, are valued. Says 
this writer : 

" I'hink, for a moment, of what passes in the fold during the night. The land has 
been recently ploughed ; the liquid and solid dejections are therefore easily absorbed, 
the oU A'om the fleece forming by no means an Inappreciable part of them. The 
sheep, many weighing fn>m a hundred and twenty pounds each, pass eight or ten 
hours on the same spot, and the pressure of their bodies, together with the trampling 
of their tiny-pointed hoofe, condense and solldi^ the land In a fashion that no roller, 
not even Crossklll's clod crusher, could hope to emulate." 

The presence of five hundred sheep upon a farm in the South, where the 
question is beginning to be a live one, will, it is declared, enrich five acres 
every mouth in the year far better than purchased fertilizers, and at the same 
time pay in wool and mutton a better per cent, than does cotton upon the 
labor and expense. Col. Watts of Laurens Co., South Carolina, a life-long 
sheep breeder in South Carolina, Georgia and Texas, keeps at the rate of one 
thousand sheep to the acre, which tie regards as equivalent to four hundred 
pounds of the best guano. Its effects are perceptible for several years. He 
believes, from careful experimenting, that fifty-two acres of land can be so 
well fertilized in twelve months, by one thousand sheep, as .to be rich soil for 
five years following. He declares the effects of such manuring wonderful. 
We might go on with these citations far beyond all reasonable limits, and yet 
not exhaust the statement of a fact known to sheep breeders. 

But we find some very interesting proofs of the same fact nearer home. At 
the County Meeting of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, held at 
Southborough, Nov. 30, 1880, the question was presented : What is the most 
convenient and economical method of hurdling or confining sheep upon cuUivated 
landt To this Mr. E. F. Bowditch, of Framingham, responded, giving the 
facts of his experience. 

" I hare only tried hurdling sheep one year. I had some old, worn out land that I 
wanted to renovate without ploughing, and I hurdled my sheep upon it, beginning the 
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1st of Jnly. I hurdled m; sbeep, fltty In number, on abont a alxteentJi of an acre a 
daj, and f«d them a little com by way of to[i dressing the land. I moved the hurdle 
two or three times a da;, and when 1 went over the land with them the second time, 
six weeks later, I had a great deal more feed than when I went over It the flrat time. 
I conld see great Improvement. Hj belief is, I have renovated that land very cheaply." 

But against the question of sheep raising rises a serious obstruction in 
The Sbxef Kju-imo Dog. 

Beferring again to the report of the Franklin Society (Mass. Report, 1880) , 
we find the declaration : 

"We cannot expect the line of profitable fbrm Indostiy oflbred In sheep raising to 
be profltable or extended aa it should be nnUl an antl^canine millennium shall dawn on 
our Great and Qeneral Court, and give them light, sense and independence enough to 
legislate for the protection of our harmless and necessary sheep, against the blood- 
thirsty, canlvorouB brother of the wolf. 

Every sncceedlng year seems to be harder for sheep raising than the previous one, 
and we almost despair of relief as we see In the Indifferent legislator, the grasping dog- 
owoer, and pot hunter, and an occasional selfish fbrmer wbo, having no sheep himself, 
desires the repeal of all dog-laws, — a trLultj for the encoaragement of mlscbief and 
Huppresslon of industry." 

In none of the States have Legislatures found it easy to overcome or re- 
press the frieodship that esisits between the dog owner and his four-footed 
favorite, even if the former be in the depths of poverty himself, and his pet 
a wortlilees cur with no other merit than the affectionate wag of his tail. 
North Carolina Courts have declared the dog a wild beast, to be shot at sight 
if found trespassing. Many sheep breedei^ have, with their quick shots, bees 
a law to themselves on this matter, but the nights are long, and the prowling 
sheep eaters numerous. 

This evil is graphically stated by Commissioner Killibrew, of Tennessee. 

The country la often in an uproar from the depredations of one or two miserable curs 
in a single night. The farmer goes to bed proud of being possessed of a fine nucleus 
ofafiock. He has carefully selected choice breeds, and spent many anxious hours 
protecting and caring for them through the winter months, and It is his delight to ex- 
hibit them to his neighbors. But some morning the nnwelcome word comes to him, 
"the dogs have been among the sheep." Every one who has experienced it knows of 
the volnme of rage that swells his bosom. Bnt It is all for naught. The mischief Is 
done, and the robber gone. Not a trace Is left, except the dead carcasses of many 
sheep lying around, and the ftlghtened, stunned look of the more fortunate ones that 
bave,escaped — escaped the dogs it may be, but they have suObred so much by fear 
they do not recover for months. They mn at the approach of any one, they are rest- 
less, and the constant shont of some watcher startles them from their fbod, and, as a 
-consequence, they lose flesh and tiecome a sbadow of what they were befbre. Sbeep 
are very peculiar In this respect, and nothing disturbs their equanimity more than the 
Inroads of dogs. No animal is more easily gentled than a sheep, and none thrive more 
by It. If dogs are allowed to go near them, and they are continually frightened, they 
will become so demoralized they will actually suflfer from hanger while the troughs 
are full. 

The Thirty-ninth General Assembly of Tennessee enacted a dog law, greatly to the 
relief and satistkctlon of the sheep-raisers throughout the State. Many formers who 
had hitherto been deterred from raising sheep, soon engaged In the enterprise, and 
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BUtnj more wen preparing to do so; bnt, befbre the gooi eSbcta of the Itew were 
Bcarcel; reaUzed, the foUontng Legislature (tlie iOtb) repealed the law, tt seems to 
the ffreat dMieartenmeDt of tiie eheep-ralaers. At this Jnnctmre, and to ascertain pub- 
lic opinioD and the sheep ftnnera' experience on the sobject, the Cominlsat(»ier at 
AgricnltoFe sent ODt cireulara of inqoiiy to all parts of the State of Teanessee. From 
the analysis of answers to these qnesUona, Hr. Eilllbrew brings to light a dlaconrag- 
Ing Item In the large nnmber of sheep that have fallen a prey to the mthless cars Uiat 
pw>wl and growl and howl through his State. "A very cursory glance at the replies 
to the qaestlon as to tJie number of sheep annnally destroyed by dogs will serve to 
■how tliat In Tennessee not less than 7,000 are annnally Immolated npon the altar of 
"»"*""' aflbctloa." 

Says J. W. Foster, io'discasaing Sheep HuabaDdry in East Tennessee : 
Ths dog, more than any other one thing. Is keeping EastJ Tennessee poor. If, ac- 
cording to the Spanish proverb, beneath the foot of the sheep Is prosperity and wealth, 
beneath that of the dog is decay and pOTcrty, From data ftirnlshed by the assessment 
roils, we have tn this division of the Stat« at least sixty thousand dogs. If, before the 
trlbtinal of Beason and Common Sense, an Indictment were preferred against these 
dogs as a pnblic nntsance, snch an array of charges could Jte made and sost^ned as 
wonld Insore a verdict of guilty, and with scarcely any palliattng circumstances fbr an 
appeal to the mercy of the court. It would be proved Qiat the fbod consumed by each 
dog wonld produce one hnndred and Ofty pounds of porfc, which would aggregate nine 
million pounds, worth, at the lowest estimate, five hundred and fbrty thousand dollars. 
It wonld be shown that the destraction of property 1)y them annually averages but 
little less than Uiat prodnced by Ore and flood. It wonld he shown that, In conse- 
quence of tikelr evil disposition, our Qinners are deterred fhnn engaging In the raising 
of sheep, by which a loss of revenue is caused to the people and to tJie State of at least 
live millions of dollars auDually. It wonld be shown that large nnmbers of Immigrants, 
with money tn their purses and brains in their heads, are prevented from settling 
among us and helping to build up the country, from the ftut that these dogs render It 
too hazardous to embark In the only s^cnltnral opecaHon that offiars a reasonable 
prospect of proOt. It Is a crime against the dignity and welfare of (be State that such 
a nuisance should exist. 



GovsssOR LoHo's Messaob. 

In proof that we have not exaggerated the facts !d a discussion bo import- 
ant to the farmers of New England and the Middle States, the following 
deserves to be presented from the message of Governor Long to the Maasa 
ehusetts Legislature, on Thursday, Jan. 5th, of the present year. 

" A farmer, prepared and able to defend Ms flocks, tells me that last year he sold 
thirty lambs for 9300. This ought to mean a better cash revenue for our farmers, the 
restoration of abandoned farms and farm houses on our hillsides, and Increased taxable 
property for our agricultural towns. Dogs fbrbld. The same farmer's townsman, a 
poor man, Invested his small savings in sheep, only to find part of them killed by 
dogs, and the rest made worthless by fright, and then was obliged to wait a year for 
only partial compenaatlon. Having nothing bat the law to rely upon, he was (breed 
to abandon sheep raising. The present dog law is next to good for nothing. It does 
not save sheep from the ravages of dogs, and It compels the county to assume and pay 
— too late— the damages which should be prid by their owners. If you can remedy 
this evil, you will make sheep raising In Hassachnsetts a profitable and large Interest, 
beneficial In more than one direction. 
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The Wool Cbop ra 1S81. 

We find in the Maaaaeh'UMtta OvUioator of Jan. 3d, a compilation of Brad- 
etreet'8 very interesting table of tlie wool production of tbe United States for 
the year 1880, compiled from the returns of the Census Burean, and showing, 
by States, the number of fleeces, the avenge weight per fleece, and the total 
number of pounds. 

The regular returns of wool dip amount to 35,190,866 fleeces, 155,680,493 
pounds, 4.43 pounds average weight of fleece. In Texas and Califomia, 
however, as well as in parts of intermediate r^ons, there are two clips of 
wool in a year, a spring clip and a fall clip. In some instances the census 
retQmB secored the spring clip only, and in some cases the schedules were 
answered so as to show the clip for both parts of the year, a variation which 
still needs further revision. There are also a large number of sheep on the 
ranches of the Western Territories, which have not been reached by the 
ordinary enumeration. The sheep sold to butchers carry also a lai^ amount 
of wool to the shambles, which is not returned in the wool clip, but has been 
obtained through other returns as pulled wool. From these sources, otber 
additions must be made to the figures above given, of 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 pounds for the two annual clips where enumerators secured reports of 
bnt one. Five million sheep are the estimated addition for randie sheep, 
and 25,000.000 pounds a possible addition for their fleeces. From 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 pounds are likely to be ohUined as pulled wool. This will 
give a total wool product of from 220,000,000 to 228,000,000 pounds. 

Of the entire supply Maine fumiehee 2,776,407 pounds, averaging 4.9 
pounds to the fleece ; New Hampshire, 1,060,589 pounds, averaging 5 pounds 
to the fleece ; Vermont, 2,548,216 pounds, averaging 5.81 ponads ; Massa- 
chusetts, 299,089 pounds, averaging 4.39 pounds; Bhode Island, 65,680 
pounds, averaging 3.81 pounds ; and Connecticut, 229,333 pounds, averaging 
8.86 pounds ; making the entire wool production of New England 5,979.314 
pounds, averaging 5.28 pounds to the fleece; about the same amount of wool 
tbat is produced in the State of Texas alone, wbere, however, the average 
weight of fleeces is but 2.87 pounds. Ohio leads in wool production, with 
25,003,756 pounds, and California comes next with 16,798,036 pounds. 
Iowa shows the heaviest fleeces, the average being over six and one-half 
pounds, and North Carolina the lightest, which weigh less than two pounds. 

We import a laige amount of wool. In 1880 tbis amounted to 128,000,000 
pounds, which was rather more than twice the usual annual import. These 
figures will not probably be reached again, as home production has been some- 
what stimulated, and other causes have operated to further modify the supply. 
The most of the wool imported, however, has been coarse and carpet wools, 
such as our farmers cannot afford to raise, and to which we give new value 
by our extensive carpet and weaving industries. Snch clothing wools and 
fine wools as we require, might more profitably be raised here, especially if 
the raising of mutton be made, as it should be, a more prominent object, for 
the rapid increase of population, and the demand for food and clothing vriU 
for many years insure against the sheep business being overdone. 
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SmouBT or Facis of Shbep Husbandkt. 

The BunuDing up of the foregoing facta as to Sheep Husbandry mnBt 
necessarily stand thns : 

1. Sheep raising, as a part of mixed bnsb&ndry, in New England and 
Northern States, may be made largely profitable by the ready market for all 
the products in mntton and wool. 

2. It will prove highly advanti^eons as a means of restoring deteriorated 
and worn out lands. There are hundreds of thousands of acres of poor 
fanning laud in New England which, given to intelligent sheep raising, would 
add lai^ly to the wealth of community and the satiafaction and profits of 
farming. ' 

3. This cannot be realized, however, witbout protection of the flocks 
against the sheep-killing doga, on evil which in many neighborhoods all 
authorities agree has banished sheep husbandry altogether. There mast be 
some remedy beyond what the tardy and fickle protection of the law-makera 
can supply. Barb Fencing is such a remedy. 

i. To make the presence of the sheep valuable and profitable to the land 
there must be some method of transferrmg the flock from one part of the 
farm to the other, that the benefits may be given to all portions of the soil. 
This on most farms cannot be done on any large and general scale by the use 
of hurdles, as in the Framingham experiment, before noted. The hurdle is 
costly, fragUe, cumbrous and troublesome, of whatever material made. It 
might be made of Barb Fence and give the lightest, strongest and cheapest 
hurdle that could possibly be made, and it might be made absolutely dog- 
proof, but for all that it would be a nuisance on the farm, of whatever 
material constructed. Hurdles are not adapted to American husbandry where 
farm labor is costly. 

5. What is wanted is the practical and easy employment of some light, 
strong, available and effective fence material, so easily made into a fence as 
to serve every purpose of hurdle fencing, and yet be as easily removed 
and erected in a new place as is possible with hurdle fence ; and also a 
material with which sheep pastures may be made absolutely secure i^ainst 
the invasion of the dog, or, if less than this is sought for, with which large 
pen-folds may be constructed, perfectly defended from the canine enemies of 
the flock. And this material is Barb Fencing. Discussing the question of 
sheep husbandry in the South, Hon. Edward Atkinson otters an emphatic 
opinion on this point, ui^ng that the fields in which the the sheep are to 
be fed and herded, to secure the benefit of their manuring the land, " should 
be surrounded by a five row, Barb Wire, Dog-Pboof Fehcb." 

BARB WIBS IN RAILWAT FENOINQ. 

A very important part of the fence question pertains to the fencing of 
ndlways. The principle was soundly weighed and established in i839, at 
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the veiy dawn of the Toilwa; em, when the following appeared in a Beport 
of an English ParUamentary Bailway Commission : 

The good fenclDg of railroads is etttntiai to the taftly of patungtn ; aud It must be 
obaerved that the bank on which a rallwa; Is formed, especially attracts the cattle by 
mason of Its dryness compared with the odjolnliig Selds, whlk one small defect In the 
ftiic« may endanger the llres of the whole train of passengers. * * • The power 
of obliging a railway to make good Ibncee should not be left to the proprietors or 
oocnplerS of the adjoining lands who may not be constantly vl^^lant, or who may not 
choose to Interfere. 

This is good reasoning, anstained by all ezp^ience since that time, and 
made even more importuit in these days, when many small local lines have 
become parts of great through routes, and flying express trains and fast 
freight trains make even more dangerous the unfenced track. Legislation on 
this subject in this country is as old as the earliest railway charters, and in 
all the older States, and most of the newer States of the West, have been 
more or less strictly enforced laws on this subject. Everywhere in the United 
States it may be said that all railway companies have either been required to 
fence their tracks, or it has been made their interest to do so " by contingent " 
liability for damages resulting. The Railway fence law in Massachusetts has 
long been very stringent, but in 1879 received new interpretation and more 
careful prescription, as the result of legislative inquiry, and an elaborate report 
from the efficient State BaUway Commission, of which Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., of high repute in railroad affairs, was Chairmau. The present 
law reafSrms the principle laid down in the English Beport cited above, and 
holds the railway company solely responsible for the fencing of their tracks, 
even in cases where the adjoining owners have, perhaps years ago, been paid 
to construct fences that they have neglected to build. 

Barb Fencing is especially applicable in its nature to the requirements of 
railway fencing, which must be built in long continuous lines. The material 
is easily transported. A freight car will carry iu one load enough Barb 
Wire for twenty miles of fencing. Compare this with the weight and bulk 
of the amount of board or rail fencing required for the same length of line. 
After the posts are set, three men can easily build half a mile of Barb Fence 
a day. Once in place, Barb Fencing cannot be blown down, burned down, 
or washed away, three principal sources of disaster to railway fences. 

Nearly all the leading railway lines in the United States are large users of 
Barb Fencing for these reasons, and for still another reason in regions where 
snow drifts are a cause of trouble and detention in winter. Barb Fencing, 
in its light structure, presents no obstacle to snow laden winds, and never 
creates snow accumulations, an advantage many railway managers have been 
quick to see. 

The railway companies desiring an effective fence of cheap material and 
rapid construction have found opposition from some fanners, in neighbor- 
hoods where Barb Fence is least known, who have appealed to local authori- 
ties and to the legislatures of the States for decisions and statutes against 
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the material. In every sueh instanofl, withoat exception, Barb Fenoe has 
been, vindieaied ffy the Uttimony of farmers, a& a suitable aad efFective fence. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty thouaand miles of wire are now in nee in all 
the States of the Union. The opposition comes mainly from those who 
" have never need it, never will use it, and don't care to know, or be told 
anything about it," a class of conserratiTe minds. In spit« of whom railroads 
were built, telegraph lines constructed, and the general pn^ress of onr com- 
munities sent forward. 

BABB FENOE AND THE SNOW BURDEN. 

In all cultivated r^ons of heavy winter snow falls, fences have an import- 
ant relation to public economy and convenience. We illustrate on another 
page the accepted theory of the snow drift, as produced by obstructions in 
the course of the snow laden winds, causing them to drop their burden and 
thus form snow accumulations. Close fences of the old style present such 
obstructions, and the public highway or railway line extending between such 
fences, in certain exposures of the winds, are sure to be blockaded every 
winter, not BO much by heavy enow falls which lie undisturbed, as by wind- 
drifted accumulations in a moderate snow storm. All railway managers and 
town authorities know these facts. The expense of breaking out winter 
' roads, blockaded in this way, is in some winters many times the whole cost 
of the fences that produce the evil. In many towns of New England it has 
long been the custom to remove, every winter, roadside fences where their 
situation brings these results. In the Province of New Brunswick the county 
' by-laws compel the removal of such- fences at public expense, to avoid snow 
drifts. 

Nor is this all the evil resulting from snow drifts caused by close fences. 
Many farmers have found that the snow accumulations, thus caused in their 
field borders, keep back in the spring wide strips of their fields, which cannot 
be reached by the sun, or for till^e until long after the rest of the field has 
thrown off the shackles of winter. Fanners' journals have commented much 
on this subject in late years, when all the economies of farming are being 
studied. The snow-clogged field border, the blockaded highway, the railway 
snow embargo, so far as these are caused by close fences can be removed 
are being removed by the adoption of Barb Fencing, which accumulates no, 
snow drifts. In many towns of New England it has become the practice of 
the town authorities to furnish at town expense Barb Fencing to all farmers 
Who replace therewith their common fences, in all places where the exposure 
creates snow drifts. Many hundreds of miles of Barb Fencing are in use on 
railroads and along country highways, where the saving every average winter 
in such localities nearly equals the whole cost of the fence. The leading 
farm journals, notably the American Agriculturist, have within the past 
year given the estimates of the fanners themselves, of the saving of loss 
and values to the crop, from Barb Fence preventing snow accumulations 
along the windward borders of their fields. The whole subject is one that 
has received the study and the verdict of practical men who accept it as one 
of the leading merits of Barb Fencing that " It prevents Snow Obatructioiu." 
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IN OONOLUSION. 

We IxAve ID these pi^^ea aonght to review Bom« of the general and particular 
facts of fencing and of the fence ajstem in this country. These are Btriking 
in their magnitude and character, and have been derived fVom sources beyond 
challenge for their accuracy. And yet their presentment is comparitively new, 
for it is only within a few years that the attention of national and state agri- 
cultural authorities has been tnrned to a careful view of the fence question. 
When it is stated that upwards of two hundred and twenty-Jive. thoutaTid miles 
of Barb Fencing have come into use in the last few seasons, it inay seem an 
extravagant sssertion ; perhaps to be received with incredulity, as impossible. 
But the sum representing the total cost of fences in the United States, given 
in another page, represents over six uillion hit.es of fences in nse in the 
United States at the time of the Government Inquiry of 1671, and the same 
form of statement applied to the fence statistics of the Southern States, 
presented in the same connection, shows that, at that time, Kentucky had 
nearly three hundbed teousahd miles of fences, and Tennessee nearly two 
BUNDBED THOUSAND UILE&. ) lu the lowa State Agricultural Report for 1863, 
a careful computation for that State showed nearly four huitdred thousakd 
MiLKB of existing fences. Compared with these substantial and authentic 
fence exhibits, the reader who may be fresh in this field of inquiry will be 
better able to appreciate the facts of Barb Fencing, and the era it opens. 
Let 08 briefly review some of the more obvious conclusions from facts pre- 
sented in these pages. 

1. We cannot do loUhoitt feticing. Old custom, and modem needs sustain- 
ing such custom, point to the suitable fencing of land as the only security to- 
the profit and peace of mind of the land owner. So largely has Barb Fencing 
been adopted to meet this need, that its statistics of manufacture are to-day 
among the most solid figures of the Wire industry, and of the hardware trade 
in farm supplies, 

2. Fencing ia costly. For the Fence, taken in the aggregate, the outlay 
is heavy, and, under the old systems, wasteful. What other direction of 
farm economy promises better and surer saving than Barb Fence, when cost, 
and ease of construction and maintenance are considered? 

8. The farmer's enemies are many. He must protect his fields and his 
flocks. Barb Fencing will help him to protect them. 

i. Defective legislation exists, which it is for law-makers to repair ; but 
the farmer cannot wait on the statute books while his farm is running to 
waste and the d<^s are eating his sheep. He cannot take the law into his 
own hands, but he can stretch the impregnable line of law and order about 
his own premises, and no caucus or clique can make his Barb Fence otherwise 
than secure to everything within its protection. 

5. Itiano experiment. Barb Fence has to-day a literally broader relation 
to the development of American husbandry, and the enjoyment of land own- 
ing, than any other material agency now before the public. It holds the 
herds to their pasture, and from the cultivated fleld. It protects life and 
property along tbe railway lines. It Axes the boundary aa a bairier about. 
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the ipuuense raoche. It makes secure agaiast thieves the small estate of the 
fruit-grower and the raiser of choice crops. It defies the roving pig and the 
matton-ateaUog dog as the scoui^e of the flocks. It secures everywhere the 
best rewards of mixed husbandry. The few acres or small garden can, at 
very little expense, be made proof i^ainst all trespassers, man or beast, and 
where desired, it can be put up by the purchaser without any other tools and 
appliances than tbe humblest home can easily supply. ) 

6. It is tfie cheapest efficient fence tn use, as we show by figures given else- 
where in this issne. 

7. It commends itielf Xa the largest land owner, with whom the cheapness 
of fence material is of the utmost importance. It meets the changed condi- 
tion of Southern farms and landed properties, where multiplication of small 
land owners makes important the better maintenance of boundaries. To 
avoid complications and controversies, good fencing is a necessity. The ten- 
dency throughout the South and Southwest is to smaller farms, and better 
inclosures on large tracts. Even in Texas the former practice of free range 
is being abandoned. Contests were constantly occurring between the cattle 
herders and the shepards. Sheep breeders, therefore, began gradually to 
purchase all the lands required; and, at present, the greater part of the land 
in the sheep region is held in freehold by the respective flock-masters. About 
fifty miles from Corpus Christi, in Nueces County, 80,000 acres are being 
inclosed in one vast pasture by a Barb Wire fence, at a cost of £16,000. 

An incorporated company for sheep breeding has been formed in Southern 
Missouri, 150 miles from St. Louis. The incorporators propose to locate 
80,000 acres of land on the aide of the Ozark Mountains, and to start with 
4,000 sheep, fenced in at less cost than herdsmen can be employed. They 
expect to bring the land under cultivation at an early day, and to graze the 
sheep on blue and tame grass, instead of on bunch grass ; also to provide 
shelter and winter feed for the flocks, with other necessary improvements as 
needed. This is more sensible than the Colorado system, which relies on 
pasturing or starvation in the winter ; and how fully does this apply to the 
present argument. 

The travpller by the Atohison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad is astonished 
to see, running straight across the prairie from west to east, a short distance 
below Springer station, a Barb Wire Fence, which marks the southern bound- 
ary of the famous Maxwell Grant, of New Mexico, of over one million acres, 
which is thus fenced in on the south and east, making the longest lines of 
continuous fence in the world, inclosing a pasture of seven hundred thousand 
acres. By this means the vast herds are kept on their owners' land, and other 
herds excluded. Including the inner inclosures for such separation of cattle 
as may be desired, there are upwards of two hundred miles of Barb "Wire 
Fence on tiiis Grant. Some of the inner inclosures are ten miles square. 
Let any one estimate the great saving of cost, on tracts of these mt^itudes, 
by the use of Barb Fence, as compared with any other known fencing. 

8. /br/jifArffur it offers a fence material cheaper than all others for all the 
purposes for which a fence is required, which in structure can be exactly 
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adapted to its required use whether permanent or temporary. With one line 
of Barb Wire be can make his old fences efiective patting it at the top if he 
deairee to restrain large cattle, and at the bottcon if he wishes to keep out or 
keep In hoga. Two strands will make a good hog fbooe, placed near the 
ground. Hondreds of miles of single wire are fastened on trees throngh 
woodlots in Yermont as a pastore fence, and these farmers declare it very 
efiective. Using mote strands makes abetter fence, and flye strands properly 
built will keep dogs fh>m sheep. 

. Tie Nursery Man and Market Gardener finds it Just what be needs for 
permanent protectioo of his choice enclosnres, or for transient use. One line 
Strang on light stakes eighteen inches fK)m the ground, will keep dogs from 
plants and Sowers, aod save loss and annoyance, sometimes yery serions in 
the ease of young tender plants Id beds. It may be rewound and kept on 
tbe spool when out of use. On the top of old walls and fences, Barb Wire 
will keep out the most daring urchin, however tempting the fruit within. 

7Se Sheep Breeder is beginning to understand that be can use Barb Fence 
with perfect success in protecting his flocks, without waiting for d<^ laws. 
Its light open stmcture gives no shelter and sheep will not huddle near the 
borders of the field as In other fences, and are less exposed to harm and 
fright. In run ways and dose folds if desired a light low screen can be 
cheaply built to prevent the fleeces from contact with the barbs. 

Tlie Railway Companies find Barb Fencing just what they need. Light, 
strong, easily built, indestmctlble by fire or wind, making no snow drifts. 
Absolutely protecting the trails from trespassers of all kinds. 

All land owners and all interested in the enclosure of land, are finding Barb 
Fencing just what is needed under all situations and for all uses. 

These various uses are not manufacturers statements but the universal evi- 
dence of those who have used Barb Fencing. 

9. The history of the connection of the Washburn £ Moen Manufacturing 
Company and I. L. Ellwood & Co, with the Barb Fencing, may be briefly 
told. As the largest general wire manufacturers in this country, oar works 
at Grove Street and Quinsigamoud, in the city of Worcester, Mass., being 
the largest exclusively wire manufacturing estabiiBhment in the world, Wash- 
bum •& Moen Manufacturing Company have' for twenty-flve years past had a 
broader and more intimate relation with fencing and fence topics than any 
and all other parties in this country. For many years after the first introduc- 
tion of plain iron wire as fencing material, our works were among the largest 
. sources of supply, our improved process of galvanizing having created a high 
character for our wire. On the introduction of the principle of arming the 
Wire with the Barb, we become principally instrumental in bringing together 
the various patents to produce a perfect product ; also in the introduction by 
us of an entirely new class of automatic machinery for the manufacture of 
Barb Fencing. The Barb Wire Fence industry of this country is now repre- 
sented by nearly fifty manufacturers — licensees under onr patents. The 
statements brought together in these pages will not be understood as manu- 
facturers' factns, but as public facts the manufacturers flnd it their interest to 
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■seek oal and bring together. They will have ooly the weight deserved bj the 
high sources from whence they are derived. 

Are these facts coDtrovertible ? Can the same measure of benefit be 
reached in any other way so cheaply, so well, and so thoroughly, as by the 
improved system of fencing herein suggested? It will be for all, aa practical 
men, alive to their own interests, or as leaders of public thought and opinion, 
to answer, after giving due weight to the facts brought together la these 
pages. 
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APPENDIX. 



Fence Laws of the New England, Middle, and Western States. 

The (bllowing summary of Blatntory prescriptions and cnatoms pertalnlrig to fkrm 
aad railway fences will be of Interest and valae to very many, especially those who 
seek to secure a better economy In fencing, and modlQcatloQS of present statutes Iook~ 
ing to that end. The resume, brief as It Is, will suOiciently assure all that the fence 
questiou in the present, as In the past, Is a most Important one, touching pnbllc and 
neighborhood interests at many points. It will be shown that "good fences " are 
recognized In our oldest laws, as well as reaffirmed In most recent enactments ,as being 
necessary and proQtable, a tact which is certain to remain nnchanged in all regions 
where a mixed Imsbandry is followed. 

I^Hassaohubittb. — The Fence laws of Hassochnsette are among the oldest of her 
Statntes, and first appear in town enactments in the early period. 

No small part of the early Massachusetts Colonial legislation pertained to the allot- 
ments of land, and the protection of crops. Drake, In bis History of Boston (p. 181), 
aays that It was ordered in town meeting, Feb. 12th, 16S8, that "all the inhabitants 
shall plant npon such ground as Is already broken. • * * * Every man to make 
his ftnees sufficient, upon payne that If any loase doo come for any defect therein, the 
owner of snch fence shall make it good, nuless it doe come Teom unrnly cattell. All 
the fences to be made suftlclent before the seventh day of the second month." 

rouni7'« Chronicles (p. 376), state that at the settlement of Cbarlestown, In 1629, It 
was voted Aat each Inhabitant shall have a two acre lot to plant upon, ail to fence In 
common. The carelessly cnrved line of the first fbnce, makes the present "Bow 
Street " in that city. " The great cornfield, In consideration of the great eipenae or 
fencing," was protected by "across fence at the neck of land from the Mysticke River 
to the bay ; which, being computed, amounts to 1 pole, 2 feet, to each acre ; all cattell 
to be kept without." 

Wlnthrop, in his History of New England (vol. 2, p. 128), in this year, 1733, refers 
to "a great scarcity of corne, bj/reaton (iftheipoQ owrhogg had made athanett." Some- 
what vlndlclively. In the same year (July 2d, 1683), the General Court at Boston 
Issued an order that " any man may kUl any ewyne that comes into his come. " {DralWt 
Boston, 164.) 

This order gave rise to Important historical and Judicial results. It caused to assem- 
ble the fira delegate conveiUion of the people eter held on this continent. It bronght abont 
a change In the system of local legislation, and created the Massachusetts General 
Court. The story is told by Wlnthrop as above, with a shadow of vexation at the 
dlscomSture of the potentates of the Bay. 

The following is an early Fence Law of the Fljmonth Colony : 

Whereas, In the beginning and first planting of the colony, it was ordered that all 
should plant their corn, &c., as neere as might be to the town of Plymouth aforesaid, 
and for that end, an acre of land was allowed and allotted to each person for their 
private use, and so to them and their helra forever, and whereas the said acres lay 
open without Inclosure, divers laws and orders have been made to prevent such dam- 
age as might hetaX the whole by klne, swine, goats, &c., that so by herding or other 
cauHes, men's labors might be preserved, and such damage or loss as fell upon any, to 
be made good by the owners of the same cattle trespassing. Bat since the said acres 
are for the most part worn out, and cattle by God's blessing abundantly Increasing, 
and necessity constraining to inclose elsewhere, It was thought meet, at a court held 
the 3nd of Jan., 1632, that the former privileges of said acres be laid down, and that, 
as elsewhere, no man set corn upon them within enclosure, but at his peril. (Lou* of 
the Colony of New PlymoalA, 1632.1 



The preface to tlie Miissachu setts Frorince Fenoe Laws, in 1693, reads as Ibllows : 
"For the better preventing at damage in corn fields, and other improved and con 
mon Unds, bj horses, ne&t cattle, sheep or swine, going at large." 

The whole underlying principle of " the good and sufQcient f^nce," adhered to still I 
Uassachnsetts, Is well stated In an early law as follows : 



Januakt 10th, 1614. Remembering the sererall Inconvenlencyes and moltipUclty of 
flOlts and vexations arising from the InsnfBciency of fences, which to remedy In the 
olde towne hath been so difficalt, yett. In onr removal to the place appointed for the 
new towne, may easily be prevented. It is therefore ordered, that all fences, generall 
and particular, at the first setting up shall be made so sufficient as to keep out all , 
manner of swyne, and other cattle great or small ; and at whose fence or part of fence 
any swyne or other cattle shall break through, the party owning the fence shall not 
only beare and snffer all the damages, bnt shall fhrther pa; for each rod so Insufflcient, 
the Bomme of two shlUlngs. It is likewise ordered, that the owners of all such cattle 
•s the towne shall declare nnrnly, or excessively different from all other cattle, sh:^ 
pay all the damages that unruly cattle shall do, In breaking through fences. (Town 
Beeorda of Neusirars, Mau.) 

These essential fbatnreti of the present law of fences which have come down fMm 
«arly enactments, have widely reappeared in the f^nce economy of other States, not 
only In New Bnglaod, but In the West 

The LxoAL Fkmob. — (OeiMral StatiKM, JCuf., 1860.) Bbctioh 1. Fences fodb fbet 
HIOH, and In good repair, consisting of rails, timber, boards or stone, and brooks, 
rivers, ponds, creeks, ditches and hedges, or other things which the fence viewers, 
within whose Jorlsdictlon Van same shall lie, OmU eotuider eqitiealeitt ther4to, shall be 
deemed legal and sufficient fiances. 

Sac. 2. The tvspectlve occupants of lands enclosed with (fences shall, so long as 
both parties improve same, keep up and m^Aaln partition fences between, their own 
and the next adjoining enclosures In eqoiU shares. 

Fence Viewxbs.— Chosen at annual town meeting. (Seetioa 31, and See*. 1, 23, Ad 
1862.) 

£eTKiTB.—Fablic pounds and their maintenance provided for, and appointed officers, 
"field drivers," required to take up all animals fband mnnlng at large. 

Railroad Fencikq. — In some form the law prescribing the strict fencing of rail- 
roads has existed on the statute books of Uassachuaetts since the beginning of the 
railroad era. An exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject was made in a report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Eallroad Commissioners In 18TT, which was made the 
basis of the amendment of 1879, which is as follows : 

Ahknpment of 1879, CoNCBiuaHa the FENCiNa or Railroads. 

(8wton Latet of 1879, Chap. 20fi.) 

SacnoiT 1. Except at places where, and so long as specially exempted from the 
dnt; of so doing by the County Commissioners of the county In which such places ore 
sltnate, every railroad corporation shall erect and maintain suitable fences, with con- 
venient bars, gates, or openings therein, upon both sides the entire length of its n^- 
road, except at the crossings of a turnpike, highway, or other way, or In places where 
the convenient use of the road would be thereby obstructed : and shall also construct 
and maintain sufficient barriers, at such places as may be necessary, where It shall be 
practicable to do so, to prevent the entrance of cattle upon the road. A corporation 
unreasonably neglecting to comply with the provisions of this act, shall, for every 
such neglect, forfeit a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars, for every mouth during 
which the neglect continues ; ai)d the Sqpreme Judicial Court, or any Justice thereof, 
either In term time or vacation, may, by injunction, compel the corporation to comply 
with such provisions, and upon such neglect, may restrain and prohibit the corpora- 
Uon fl'om crossing ^n; tnmplke, highway, or tJimiway, or using any lAnd, until such 
provisions are complied with. 

Sec 2. (Provides that In oases where this duty of fencing has by contract or law 
been devolved upon other parties than the railroad company, and has not been per- 
formed, the company must build and maintain the fence, and may recover compensa- 
tion by lien on lands of the other parties.) 
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The history of n^lnay fencing In MasBocbaeetts, broagbt out fbr the amended leglB- 
lation, Is intereitlng aa ao epitome of the sabject as It exista variously In other Stales, 
for It nins through the whole period of the formation of the polity of railway fencing 
in this conntry, and for the better understanding of the whole subject we copy from 
the report of 1877 refterred to : 

The law regulating the fencing of railroads In Massitchnsetts la at present very com- 
plicated. Indeed, three distinct rules govemtng the subject, are now In force — one, 
establishing the rights and duties of corporattous operating railroads constrneted prior 
to 1841 ~a second, establlshlug those rights and dntles from the ITth of April, 1841, to 
the 16th of May, 1S46 — and sWl a third, regulating those rights and duties trom the 
16th of May, 1846, to the present time. 

The reason for this confusion of laws can he briefly stated. Originally, railroads 
were regarded as simply public highways of a peculiar character. The law of public 
highways was consequently, In the beginning, applied to them, and, among the other 
provisions of that law, so much of It as related to fencing. When, therefore, laud was 
condemned for railroad pnrposes, the question of how the land was t« be fenced was 
Died by the law which then obtained for the laying out of highways. In other words, 
when the land was condemned, in the absence of any conflicting special contract, the 
cost of erecting and maintalDlng fences was Included in the damages awarded and 
Imposed on the owner of the fence. This remained the law until 1841, • > • The 
law was then changed, and in all cases in which the laud was thereafter taken fOr rt^l- 
road parposea, the county commissioners were required to Impose on the railroad 
corporation the duty of constmcting and maintaining reasonable fences "for the 
security and benefit of the land owners," In addition to whatever other pecuniary 
damages might be assessed. (Act» 1B41, ehap. l'2&.) This part of the law, however, 
looked only to the security and benefit of the land owners, and not to the protection 
of the public. It was not passed In the enerclsc of a police power, and its retroactive 
eUbct was carefully restrained. • • ♦ ♦ The law of 1846 (CA(7p. 241) imposed on 
Railway Corporations the duty of erecting and maintaining fences wherever they ml^t 
reasonably be required to do so, on both sides the entire length of such lines as might 
hereafter be constructed, a law In force antll the amendment of 1879. * • • The 
question here presented has hj no means been confined to Massachusetts. The same 
theories, as respects railroad construction, prevailed generally elsewhere, and the law 
In nearly all the States of the Union underwent similar modifications. There are 
consequently a great many decisions of courts bearing on this subject, and a great 
number of statutes which might serve as precedents for revision. 

It Is sutDclent to say that the tendency of the law has fbr years been strongly in the 
direction of holding the railroad corporations to the strictest responsibility, fbr so 
protecting and using their rights-of-way as to occasion the least possible degree of 
danger to those travelling on them, or of Injury to the surrounding commurflty. 

This briefieview of Railway Fence Law In Massachusetts has been given as a very 
compact presentment of the history of the whole subject as now standing on the 
statute books of the Commonwealth and reflected iu the laws of other States. In 
every Northern State the law of railway fencing is compulsory, and in some inBtanc«s 
penal, for the better guarding of the safety of the travelling public, and the rights of 
owners of adjoining lands, against whom the railway line must be strictly fenced. 

Mahtb. Copies closely the principle of the fence laws of Massachusetts, of whose 
territory she was a part when the fence systems were established. Legal fence, four 
feet high : 

" Consisting of rails, timber, boards, or stone walls, and all brooks, rivers, ponds, 
ditches and hedges, and other things which in the judgment of the fence viewers hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, shall consider equivalent thereto." • 

Fence viewers elected annually. Railway companies must, under penalty, fence 
their tracks where they pass through inclosed or Improved land, and adjoining owners 
rosy enforce such fencing. 

Nbw Hahpbhirb. Fence prescription Identical with those of Maine. In case rail- 
road companies neglect or refhae to fence their tracks. In accordance with the law, 
adjoining owners of land may erect the Ibnces and recover twice the amount of 
expenditure. 

Ybrmont. Legal fence /our and a half/eel high. Three fence viewers chosen annu- 
ally by each town. Railway fences must be made of the height and strength of a divi- 
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■Ion fence as reqnired by lavr, Abaolnte duty of compaoles to build and malntatn 
good fencea. In case of their neglect any part; aggrieved may constract aad recover 
expense fMm the company. 

Bhodb l9LW)D. Legal fence focb and a balf fbbt high. Fence viei^rs are annu- 
ally electeO by towns. Ballwaya are required by the terms of their charters : 

' ' To boild and maintain at their own expense, fencea on both sides of the road, to 
be constructed by them at all places where they may be at any time requested by the 
owners of the land adjoining said road. And tbey shall not run or nse any car either 
fbr passengers or ft^Jght on any part of their road until the fences :equlred on such 
part are completed." 

CoNNZcncUT. Legal teaae four and a half f^et high. Railroad companies required 
to erect and maintain fencea deemed sufficient In opinion of railroad commissioners. 
The Common Law of England then reqnired, and still requires every man to take care 
of his own cattle, and there was up to IGSO no law of the Connecticut colony requiring 
any man to protect his land by a fence. 

In 1666, It was ordered "that all Inhabitants of this Jurisdiction shall mabe and 
m^ntaln safflclent ttence or fences, to secure thdr improvable lands ag^ost cattle of 
all sorts, whatsoever, nnraly cattle alone excepted. And what damage la done by 
cattle, through the want or insufficieney of fence, it shall not be recoverable by law." 
This provision has also passed through every revision of the law since that time. 

What should be deemed a sufScient fence was left originally to the committee of 
seven; afterwards to the selectmen ; afterwards to the f^nce viewers. There waa no 
provision of law at that time, prescribing what should be a lawful fence. In 1703, a 
law was passed which prescribed that "all five rail fence, and stone wail fodr fee't 
high, well and substantially erect«d, and all other f^uce, either raU, board, hedge, 
ditch, brooks, rivera, creeks, etc., which shall, lu the judgment of fence viewers, be 
deemed equivalent to said Ave raU fence, shall be adjudged sufficient f^nce." 

To this, In 1732, was added the following : " and that sach quick set fence as shall, 
in the judgment offence viewers, bo accounted sufficient to fence ogainat rnly horsos, 
neat cattle, and sheep, shall be adjudged and accounted sQfflclent fence." 

These three provisions, conatitutlng distinct provisions of the statute relating to 
fences, were continued, with some Immaterial modiScaUou, down to the revision of 
1821. (87 Conn. 127.) 

New York. There is no general fence statute, but the whole subject has been left 
to towns, whose electors may make any rules and regulations prescribing what may 
be a legal fence. The rule varies from foctk, to pocnt ahd a half Fsar. 

The following extract from the Records of the Town of Southampton, L. I , strongly 
presents the nature and zesl of town fence enactments Id the colonial period, stiU 
reflected in New York local laws ; 

"By virtue of an act made by the Glovemor Council and Reprecentatives lu General 
Assembly, at session held Jn New York, Apill ye 9th, 1691, for ye enabling of each 
town within this province to make and ordain all such rules and orders as may be 
needful for a better regulating their prudentials in pasturage, tuiage, fences and high- 
ways, be it enacted by ye freeholders of ye town of Southampton, * * • That all 
tbuces shall be made with a good four rail f^nce, or Its equivalent, except home lots of 
tour acres joining to a dwelling houae, and the common or general, fleld, if any be, 
shall have a good five rail fence- ' ■ Between neighbors eocb man Is to make one- 
half the fence. Animals taken in trespass shall be impounded, and pay for horses 9d., 
neat cattle, 4 l-2d., sheep, l-Ud., and alno the damage done by them. If any person 
shall be Elector, Trustee, Assessor, Collector, Survey of Highways and Fences, and 
ahalt refuse to serve, he shall pay iOs. Nov. 11, 1691. Approved by Court of Sessions 
by order of trustees. Christopher Foster, Clerk." (SecoTdg Town of HouthampCon, 
Vol. II, p. 181.) 

The General Batlroad Act of 1854 provides that " every railroad corporation whose 
line is open for use, ftc, shall erect and thereafter maintain fences on the sides of their 
roads, &c. And so long as snch fences shall not be made, and when not lu good 
repair, such railroad corporation and Its agents shall be liable for all damages wMch 
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shall be done by tie agents or englnea of any sndi corporation to ottle, under all 
clrctunetances, vrbetber caused by the negligence of Qie owner of the cattle or not." 

Tbis section was enacted from public considerations. Its purpose was to protect 
the trsTelllng public as well as finmers along the lines of railroads. The section 
applies to all^Iroads open, or to be opened. 

"The statute of New York was designed to be in some measure penal, A order to 
Induce railroad companies to use greater diligence in constructing and maintaining 
sufficient fences." 

New Jebsbt. Legal fences mnat be FOmc feet mx) two tucbkb bigh. Ballroad' 
companies must build and maintain fences of height of dlrision fence prescribed by 

PKNSSY1.VAK1A. Legal fence fivb feet high. Town auditors are fence viewers. 
The several counties secure, each within tbeir own limits, legislation requiring rail- 
roads to be fenced. 

Ohio. By statute deflnition the legal fence is " a fence, of whatsoever material con> 
stmcted, in all respects snch as a good husbandman ought to keep." Every railroad 
company must erect on both sides of Its track, "a fence sufflclent to turn stock." 
Trustees of township to be fence viewers. 

MiOHiGAM. Legal fence /our and a &nl//eet high. Railroad companies most tenet, 
or be liable for all damage to cattle of a4]oining properties. 
NPiAVA. The legal fenue Is defined as : 

" Any stractnre, or hedge, or ditch, in the nature of a fence used for the purposes 
of inclosure, which is such as good husbandmen genebau-t icref, BJid as shall, on 
the testimony of skillful men appear to be sufficient." 

A lawfhl partition fence shall be, in all eases, snch as to enclose and restrain sheep, 
anless by agreement otherwise by parties in interest. Railroad companies can exempt 
themselves trom the statute providing against Injorles to cattle randlng at large, by 
building sufficient fences. 

IixiNoiB. Legal fence four and half feet, but the elector may decide as to what the 
legal fence In any town. Railroad companies must m^ntain fences on both sides of 
their lines. Town Assessors and Highway Commissioners are tx offleio Fence Vtewers. 

WISCONSIN'. Legal fence four and a half feet. All railway companies required to 
fence their tracks. A Barb Wire fence is prescribed and defined as a legal fbnce. 

MiNNBBOTA. Legal Fence four and a half fbet high. Barb Wire and plain wlr« 
fences are specIQcally described as legal, but, as In Wisconsin, the purpose of the law 
seems to have been less to legalize the material than to regulate the mode of using it 
to assure a well-built fence. Railroad companies must build "good and substantial 
fences." 

Iowa. Legal f^nce four and a half feet high. As In two last named States, Barb 
Wire fencing is defined In its mode of construction. B^lway corporations are required 
to fence their tracks. 

SocTKKRN STATBiS. The f^uce laws In the Southern States are spectSc and direct m 
to tbe height of the legal fence, except In Louisiana and Florida, where no rule exists. 
In several of these States the matter of fencing is left to local option and regalatlon, 
and within a faw years past yirginia. North Carolina and Georgia have put In opera- 
tion what is Incorrectly named the " No Fence" system, whereby a county or town- 
ship, or townships, may elect to surround their whole territory with a fence, with gated 
at the roadways, within such enclosed tract abolishing all fences. Tbe average legal 
height of fences in the South Is five ftet. 

Wbbtbkn States and TEi-JUTOKiKa. The fence system of the region west of the 
Mississippi River and on tbe Pacific coast nnlformly sust^n, by express atatatory pro- 
visions, tbe policy of good fences, and the rule Is among the first brought into laws In 
the new Territories. The average height of the legal fence is toar and a half feet. 
Every year. In the devetopement of the Landed interests, points to better fence regnla- 
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tlona, and tracts of great slse are now being inclosed bj their owners, aarrowing, and 
promtglng Id time to utterly deatroj the long practiced custom of tree range. The 

herdsman must own the land □□ which bis cattle are pastured. 

Foreign Fence Land and Systems. 

The English fence system has since the reTlval of hnsbandry In the fifteenth century 
tended to close fences, and that the custom is not dying ont, Blchard Grant White's 
recent testimony may be taken, as given In his late volume on Rural England. 

" The nation that the hedge Is the Dnlversal fence In England, Is erroneous. Bven 
in the south, where hedges are most common, post and rail fences are even more com- 
mon ; for the hedge is used chlefiy on the road-line, and to mark the more importuit 
divisions of property. Elsewhere, post and rail fences and palings are frequently 
found. The hedges that line the roads are generally not more than three fbet and a 
half high, and are not thlcb, bat grow so thin and hungrily that the light shines 
through them. Near bouses, especially In suburban places, brick walls are common ; 
and I observed in these a fact which seemed significant. In most cases I saw that the 
walls in such places bad been raised by an addition of some three feet. The upper 
courses of bricks were plainly discernible to be of a make different f^om that of the 
original wall, and the joints and the newer mortar could easily be detected. This 
seemed to show, nnmista^bly, an increase in the feeling of reserve, and perhaps in 
the necessity fbr It. The walls that would sufficiently exclude the public a hundred 
years and more ago, were found Insufficient, and some fifty years ago (for even the top' 
courses were old, and welt set, and mossy) the barriers were made higher, — high 
enough to be screens agidust all passing eyes." 

A full review of the world's land and fence systems would show most emphatically 
that the abseice offences belongs to the earliest times of oppression; and that Inclosed 
fields have a most important relation to the progress of civil liberty, which protects 
and enhances for the Individual proprietor bis enjoyment of exclusive possession of 
soli. In France, Austria, aud many parts of permany, all the arable lands are gene- 
rally uninclosed, even where agriculture is highly advanced. Fences of hedge or 
palings may be seen near towns and larger villages for home laclosures, but In general 
the while rural couutry is open, and the boundaries of estates are marked by stones, 
heaps of earth, or rows of trees. The cattle are either soiled, or tended while at 
pasture. Under the bestdevelopements of this system, guards are established through- 
out the country to prevent depredations by stray beasts. This system in French agri~ 
culture is much commented on and admired by Esthetic letter writers, but furnishes 
no example Americans or Englishmen would be willing to see reproduced on their soil. 
Theorists, advocating the open field system, so frequently draw their illustrations 
from the French land system, that a view of French rural life vrill be of interest. 
Says Dr. Loring, United States Commissioner of Agriculture, in a recent paper on 
American Land Holding : 

" It Is true that the French formers are citizens of a Republic, and are owners of the 
soil on which they live ; but it is a Republic without the traditions of freedom ; a coll 
divided among them by violence before they bad reached the point of citizenship. 
• • • • • fhere the home known to the American farmer Is not found The 
American t^rm house is almost unknowu. The peasantry gather fbr the night Into 
crowded towns away from their lands aud go forth by day to till their few outlying 
acres. {ProbUm of American Landholding, 1881.") 

Says a late writer : " The interest and economy of the French are wonderful, and 
their power of paying their war debt has attracted the admiratlou of our pe <ple, who 
have a much more serious debt on their bands. It Is error, however, to ascribe the 
thrift of the French people to the subdivision of their laud. 

" It appears that of the 38,000,000 of people, 4,000,000 are able to live without work 
or business, and that 20.u00,000 of the people live in the country, and are nearly all of 
thbm cultivators of land. It is well that before we are carried too far in admiration 
of French agriculture, and the minute division of land, we find out how it ts that the 
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farmera there ore able to aend awa; so mai^h of the fhilta of their three acres and a 
half J how they send to England lo a ;eai 9>I.O00,O0O worth of butter and 9S,OO0,O00 
worth of egg«. We shall And that it was by gotng wUhnut tAttntelvei. The ability of 
the French peasants tn live on o cheap limited f^re Is almost proverbial, and they are 
by necessity cut off from the means of acquiring knowledge, and are subjected by their 
incessant toil, and the character of It, to a degraded social \ite. It may be cheerful, 
for there it no knowledge of anything better." 

An English artist, who has resided many years In a rural district tn France — Phillip 
QtII>ert Hamerton — ssys of the peasant fiirmers that the; f&rm proBtably "only by 
luces -ant toil, and a wonderful sobriety, frugality, and self-denial," Even the middle 
classes live with great fTagaltty, bat their food N well prepared, " cookery with them 
is a well understood art, but the peasantry are utterly igm^rant of It," "they being 
fmgal above all things, avoid It, as an indulgence which Is not for them." The poorest 
laborer's family In America Is far better anpplied than the French ftirmer'a family, 
though the latter may own the soil. 

The " No Fence " Laws, so Called. 

A movement to do away with fences on the boundary line of brma, and for the pro- 
tection of Belds, began in the leglslatlou of Virginia in 1856, in the passage of a 
spedal act for abolishing the general teoce law within the limits of King Williain 
County. Jn 1S5T a special act of a similar nature was made applicable to a part of 
Prince George County. In 18G6 the whole principle was embodied in an amendment 
(to the general fence law of the State of Virginia, to be adopted at their option by vote 
in nil counties or townships In the State, and In the act of 1873 the county Boards of 
Supervisors were authorized to adopt the law of 18S6 for their own counties. By this 
Virginia system, since copied In the statutes of North Carolina (1872), Georgia (1872), 
South Carolina (extra sraston 1877), the parties seeking the benefits of the new system, 
whether as residents of a county, township or parts of either, are required to build 
and maintain a " lavrfQl fence " tbe definition of which remains unchanged in the 
statutes, on the outer boundary of all such territory; as the following from the Virginia 
act will sufficiently show. 

Skg. 16. Provides that tbe boundaries of ait counties adopting the tentx law of 
1866 shall be declared lawful fences. Good and substantial gates to be erected In such 
enclosing; fences at all crossings of public roads — with gate keepers, where the courts 
of the county shall require the same • • • the coat of such outer fences to be 
equitably distributed among all owners and occupants admitted to the privileges of 
this act. 

Sec- 16. (No domestic animal within such boundaries to be allowed to nm at large 
beyond limits of owner's land.) 

(Sbc. 17-19. Owner of animals liable in donble damages for injury snAtained bj 
such trespassing animals). ( Virginia Ben. Stat. 1872, p. 796.) 

Obviously this Is not doing awaj/ tellh fences, and Is improperly termed the " No-Fenet 
Laut," since It is a modification which seeks a better economy in fences ; for not only 
must the large territory within named limits be strictly enclosed to keep tre-ipasslDg 
animals out, but all animals wUbln such bounds most be carefully kept within the 
fence enclosures of their owners, since within such defended limits the rule of com- 
mon law prevails. It Is only a new vindication of the utility of the fence, and as we 
have before shown, this resort Itself Is nothing new. Circular fences and enclosures 
In common have had their place in fence customs since tbe earliest settlements of this 
country, and are still provided for In many Slates, In the statutes concerning " com- 
mon fields." 
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The New Southern Farm System. 

The Census of 1880 gives the fotlowiDg tables which show the new T&rm system of 
the South, in the muiUpllcattoa of land owners and tenant farmers, facts which point 
to a better cace for boundary lines and fences, as the new feature in Southern Hus- 
bandry. 

Table I. — Gboss Kumbbr of Farh8. 





STATES. 


isat. 


ier» 


1W» 


IBM. 




Alabama, .... 


135,864 


67,a82 


66,128 


41,964 




Arkansas, .... 


94,*38 


49,424 


89,004 


17,788 . 




Delaware, .... 


8,7*9 


7,61B 


6,668 


6,068 




riotidii, .... 


23,438 


10,341 


6,668 


4,804 




Georgia, .... 


188,628 


69,966 


62,003 


61,789 




South Caroiina, . 


98,864 


61,889 


88,171 


89,967 



Table II. — Tenure. 



Alabama, 
Arkansas. • 
Delaware, . 
Florida, 
Oeorgltt, 
South Carolina, 



72.216 
66,246 
5,041 



40,761 
19,273 
S.197 



Barb Fencing. Its Merits and Features. 

The following statements regarding Barb Wire Fencing, its featares and merits, and 
the Tacts of Its extended use, have this difference from ordinary newspaper comments 
supposed to be dictated in the interest of the manufacturer, aa tiiey form part of the 
arguments brought forward in a protracted controversy, in which attempt was made 
to break down the Barb Wire Patents, and give tree manufacture to the article, on the 
Bcore of its extended and indispensable utility. As thus presented they must be 
accepted as established public i^ts. 

Barb Fencing has been Tar years In ose on almost every f&rm la the great Mississippi 
valley. — /oim iSiMt SegUUr. 

There are not less than 1,600,800 owners of farms personally and directly Interested 
In the Iowa Barb Fence Qaestloo. The cost of wooden fences Is so great that fencing 
Is largely abandoned. The price of lumber Is constantly growing higher, and board 
fences are a inxnry beyond the reach of thousands of ftnners. The Wire Fence is by 
all means the most serviceable, the most durable, and the cheapest. — Chicago Tribune, 
May, 1881. 

The termers of all the Northwestern States are directly interested In the Question. 
* ■ ' The people of the South and Southwest, as well aa the Eastern States, will- 
In dne time flad the advisability, fbr economic reasons, of adopting the Barb Wire 
Felice exclusively. The consumption of wire for this purpose will average, perhaps, 
400,000 ton per annum, for the next twenty years.— C A fea^o Tribunf. 

The Wire Fence is tbe only one that will ever be used in time. It extends through 
heavy timber and Is cheaper than rails — Iowa UtaU BegUUr, AprH, 1881. 

With the royalty set aside, and tbe mannfOctDre made f^ee. Barbed Wire Fence can 
be produced in every State In the Union, the 40,000 tons of 1880 would be 100,000 tons 
in 1881, and the manuf^ture of such fence would go on increasing until the (bnce in 
thecountry would go far up Into the hundreds of millions, — Chicago Trihunr, May, 1881. 

Perhaps no device discovered or utilized since those of the reaping machine and the 
cotton gin has t>een of such valne to tbe American people as the production of wire 
adapted to feucea, and so provided with barbs, thorns and prickers, as to successfully 
exclude live stock flrom fields, or when In to keep them in. The cotton glu waa appU- 
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Appendix. 47 

single length, without Joint or weld. EspeclAll]> valuable are these long lengths in tbe 
great specialty of the Comptui?, — Telegrapb and Telephone Wire, — for which service 
no wire of other manufkctiu-es has surpassed the excellence and popalailty of the 
W-ASHBUKN & MoKN pATEMT Telkobaph AMD Tblefhohb Wirb. The pracesses of 
Salvsnizlng In these mills are nnsurpassed In their results, giving a perfect anion of 
tiie covering metal with the wire. By the Continuous Bsth the wire Is cleaned, tem- 
pered snd coated in one process. 

A leading spedalty of the company is more particularly described in these pages, — 
Fatemt Babb aud MBTAI.TJC Fbncinq, — now In universal fttvor and demand by all 
fbrmers and land owners, and In use in all parts of the world, as everywhere adapted 
to all the Dses of husbtmdiy and herd raising. Its special features and merits it Is the 
purpose of these pages to (tally exhibit. 

Worcester Is a city of nearly sixty thonsand Inhabitants, readily accessible at short 
distance by ralin^m three pilntdpal shipping ports on the sea-board, and Is itself one 
of the leading Interior railway centres of New England. It is the seat of a great 
variety of manufacturing enterprises in the metals, at the bead of which in magnitude 
stands the works herewith described. 

The General Offices of the Company are at the Qrove Street Works, in the heart of 
the city of Worcester. The Warehouses of the Company are at No. 31 CliS* Street, 
New York, and J07 Lake Street, Chicago. At the QunraiaAMOND Mpj, are mannfiic- 
tnred the Iron and steel billets from which wire is drawn at both the mills. Most of 
the finer processes of wire making are confined to the Orovb Stsbbt Wosks. Over 
eighty kinds of wire are manufactorod by this Compwiy, 
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THE FENCE QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 



•The United States Department of Agriculture, in its Report for 1871, con- 
tained a moat elaborate presentment of the statistics of fences in the United 
States. 
These questions had the following range of inquiry : 

1. Description of fenoaa la use. 2. H^ht uid uonstxnctirai. 3. EstimBted rode of fenc« 
to «aab 100 acTSB of tarm lands. 4. Averaffe sUe of fields. 0, 6, 7. 6, Goal of Twions kinds vt 
fenoa. S. Avetage ooat fn lepain. 10. Kinds of wood used. 11. DuraUUty. 

Id this report, the average cost of fencing, wood being almost exclusively 
the material in tiie Southern states, was given as follows : 

AVBRAOE COST TBR BOD. 

DoIWTM» 1.20 $7,228^4 

Haiylamd 1.25 82,S88,ffrO 

Tir^niA 90 36,742,680 

North CaroUua .70 87,392,317 

SootJiC»w>Un» 80 21,136,896 

Georgia .75 40,191,016 

Florida .72 3,469.403 

Alabama .80 36,785,300 

HlraUfllppt 9S - . 25,954,036 

LoQlBiaDa 100 8,183,680 

Toiaa 1.10 33,022,143 

A(kMii«s .95 18,463.828 

TenntSMe .95 ^397,748 

WeetTlq:laU .90 82,945,040 

Kentoob 95 76,3n,276 

MlHonri 1.00 64,442,521 

The whole cost of the fences in the United States is given in this report at 
11,747,549,931 with an annual total outlay for repairs of {93,963,187. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FENCE STBTEM. 

The history and meaning of a system whose cost is represented in such 
solid figures is worth a brief consideration, for there are noteworthy reasons 
why to-day, as for generations past, the fence holds its place among all 
pepple of English descent in all parts of the globe, to a degree found among 
no other nationalities. These reasons are to be found in the history of the 
English race, for whom the fence marks the growth of Enghsh liberty and the 
era of new delight in landed possessions. And with these came the earliest 
spring and growth of a better English husbandry. Neither of these were 
possible nntil the military and oppressive attributes of the feudal system in 
tenures of property gave way before the rising spirit of freedom. These 
oppressive tenures were already beginning to be a thing of the past, when 
Sir John Fortescue, about the middle of the fifteenth century, one of the ear- 
liest English writers who refers to this subject, declared in his " De landiiitt 
legvm Angiits'' (1463), 



The earliest English writ«r on mral affairs, Sir A. Fitzberbert, in hia '^Book 
of Susbandry" (1532) which it is acknowledged gave the first marked 
stimulus to English farming, strongly nrged the inclosureof land as the very 
foremost principle of good husbandry. He advises all landlords to gnuit, 
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The Fence Question in the Bouth. 



leases to farmers who will divide their farms into proper inclosnres ; by 
which operatien, he says. 

'^ If an acre of land be worth sixpence rental, before it i« incloted, it wiO be 
worth eiffh^aence when it is inclosed. " 

The oppresaions arising from the old military tenares were discontinued 
daring the civil wars in the rei^ of Charles 1st. and in the time of the 
Commonwealth were entirely abolished in a strong movement of the landed 
gentlemen of England, by express stihite under Charles II, (12, C. II. p. 26 
and from that time English farm and rural life assumed permanent traits 
which extended from the mother country to all her colonies and dependencies. 

Up to that time there bad existed in all parts of the kingdom, even in the 
vicinity of the large towuB, vast areas of common and waste fields so incum- 
bered by mixed tenures and customs that their cultivation was impossible. 
By special acts of Parliament on petition of commoners interested, one after 
another these commons were laid out, subdivided and inclosed by special com- 
missioners. The first act on the subject of commons, had in the time of 
Henry III, (20 H. HI, c. 4) defined the rights of lords of manors to improve 
to the profits of their tenants, by inclosing, cultivating, or building upon the 
woods, wastes, and common pastures. ^ 

The first of the " Inclosure Acts " so called, upon whose fruits the pride 
and beauty of rural England so largely rest, was passed imder Charles II ; the 
next under Queen Anne. At considerable intervals these acts followed, in 
the face of much opposition, the movement becoming general early in the last 
century. Thus from 1719 to 1769 there were 249 acts ; from 1764 to 1777 
their number was 941, an average of 58 annually ; from 1780 to 1794, there 
were 445. In 1795, and 1796 the number was 144, and from 1797 to 1805 
there were 794. In the first forty years of the reign of George III, there 
were 1213 Inclosure Acts covering 1,960,189 acres. 

The total area of land inclosed by 2691 Acts up to the end of 1805 was 
4,187,056 acres. Since then these acts have been very numerous, even in 
our own time. 

Referring to this subject, Blackstonesays,(CV»n)nenlar>es Zd. vol. p. 188.) 
"The cultivation of common lands, and the inclosure and management of 
them are now (176,^) carried on under private Acts of Parliament, subject to 
the regulation laid down in 13 Geoi^ III, c. 81, and 41 Geo. in c. 109, 
which are incorporated into all special inclosure Acts." 

"Thus," says a writer on British rural affairs (1816) " the commons, and 
common fields," a disgrace to English Agriculture, are being wiped away." 

The principle and custom of fence prescriptions established in these 
Inclosure Acts will be understood from the following notes of a case at issue 
given in The Jurist ( Vol. 9. N. S. 60). By the 13th Section of the Act of 
50 Geo. ni for enclosing the lands of the pariah of Gosforth the commis- 
sioners are required " to allot and set out by marks and bounds so much of 
the commons and waste grounds as shall seem necessary, and to sell the same ; 
and the purchasers thereof, their heirs and assigns, shall be liable to make and 
keep in repair such part of the ring or outer fences as shall be directed by 
the commissioners." 

MOTES ON ENGLISH FENCING. 

That the English fence was designed to be something more than a boundary 
mark, as the old time fturrow, trench, or simple barrier, may be understood 
from an early work on advanced English Agriculture, (Ccneroi Ftetco/tAe 
A^ctdture of Devon 1813,) which gives a view of the modes of fencing 
resorted to. In one instance (jj. 138) there occurs this description. 



Notes on Enslish Fenoinff. 



This is, safely enough, spoken of by this writer as " a fence that is perma- 
nently eiBcient for the purpose of subdivision and boundary as well as an 
excellent protection for stock." The size of these inclosures varied from six 
to eight and ten acres. 

In another cmse of enclosure On the Black Down Hills in Devon, under 
Act of Parliament, 

"TlieoDlBide and ptutitloD fences at all the new sllotment* are laid ontonn ten feet base, 
npon which a monnd witli sodded sides is raised five feet Ugh, and left six feet wide aC the Mp. 
These banks are all endiwed with a ditch font feet wide and three feet deep. On each brow of 
the monnd a wattled fence abont two feet high, within which is planted the donble hedge-row. 
On the top of the nunmd, two rows of wJth; or sallow cattiiigg, placed three feet apart. 
Between these are planted oak, aah, beech, birch, alder, hazel, dc^-wood, or thorns, and at a 
distance of ever^ ten fMt along the middle of the monnd, alternate, Scotch and spmoe fir are 
planted. The size of Uiete Incloanrea varies from five to eight acres." 

The results of this change in the land system, which has through many 
generations been adapting the area of Engliuid to the home and usiss of many 
tillers of the soQ, are in tbe same direction with the present tendency of land 
divisions in tbe Southern States, the effects and possibilities of which we shall 
discuss further on in these pages. According to Mr. Caird, {Landed Inter- 
est), in Great Britain there are about 560,000 tenant farmers, of whom sev- 
en^ per cent occupy less than fifty acres each ; twelve per cent between iifty 
and one hundred acres ; eighteen per cent over one hundred acres. Five 
thousand occupy between five hundred and one thousand acres each. 

How general became this transformation of English commons into close 
fields, and the effect of the system, is well told in the report of Henry Col- 
man, an eminent American agricultural authority, who made an extended, 
tour in Europe in 1844, and has given in his valuable work the following 
reference to the inclosures of Great Britain. 

" The farm incloenres In England are erf various eilent, from t«n to twenty and fifty actes. 
In some parts of Bngland they tesemble the diYisions of New England farms, and are of varions 
sizes,bDtgeDeTat1ymiiaUandaf all shapes, often not exceeding four or five aciee. It is reported 
of a farmer of Devonshire that he lately coltiTated over one handled acres of wheat in fifty dif- 
ferent fields. On a Staffordshire farm a stxty-fiYe acre turnip field nas in eight inclosores. It 
was sabsequently divided into three fields, and nearly half a mile of fence saved. Ninety-one 
acres in the aame neighborhood were ori^ally in twenty-seven Inclosnres. Some of the fences 
in the latter instance occapled land from three to tour yards wide that the plough never tonohed. 
In parts of IiincolnBhlie, incloflnres average fifty acres each, and in the fens, or redeemed lands, 
the ditches are the only fences. In Northnmbeiland and the Lothlacs the inclosnres are 
extensive, and, excepting on the out-lines, there are no fences. In Berkshire, it has latterly be- 
oome the practice to remove inner fences, and leave the flelds open." 

, It will be of interest to close this reference to English fencing by a view of 
to day, from an intelligent observer. Richard Grant White in his recent 
volume on Surai England, says. 

"The notion that the hedge is the universal, fence In England, is etroneons. Even in the 
sonth, where hedges are moat oommon, post and rail fences are even more common ; for the 
hedge is naed chiefly on tlie road-Jine, and to mark the meae important divisions of property. 
Elsnrhete, poet and rail fences and palings are &eqaently found. The hedges that line the 
roads are generally not atota than three tset and a half blgh, and are not thick, but grow so thin 
and bnnim'y that Uie light shines thronffh them. Near nouses, especially in suburban places, 
briok walls are common ; and I observed in these a fact w^lch seemed significant. In most 
cases I saw that the wills In such placee had been raissd by an addition of some three feet. The 
upper courses of bricke were plainly discernible to be S a make different from that of the 
original wall, and the Joints and the newer mortar coald easily be detected. This seemed to 
show, nnndstakably, an increase In the feeliBg of reserve, and perhaps in the necessity for it. 



The walls that wonid snfBciently exclude the publio a hundred years and more i^^o, weie fonnd 

insuffi^nt, and some flft^ years ago (for even t""" ' '^ — i _.ii — ^ ,_a _„__. 

the barriers were made h^her,— high enough tc 



insnffiident, and some flf^ years ago (for even the lop coaiees were old, and well set, and moMy) 
" ' ' n . r f -high enough to be screena against all passing eyes." 
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8 The Fence Question in the Sonth. 

Id other words, modern England is not departing from the principle of 
close fencing, and if there be any marked tendency in modem times it is to 
make the fence and incloaures even more exclusive. An extract from a lead- 
ing English joomal, of a comparativelv recent date, has an interest as bear- 
ing upon this point, that in England lo-day the fence has become a barrier 
successfully to be maintained, even against the time honored practice of croaa- 
country riding in the fox hunt. 



wnmi^fiilly w It seems— tbM » field of horMmen toUowlDK the hoondi Id (nil cry, have a ru— 
lOi^de BOf whare and everywhere. Damage to erowing oropa mlghV perfaapi be recovered, but 
the riffat to go anywhere, to lamp hedse and dtt«b, to oioai plooghed land and meadow, was 
betdly ever qanrtioned. It is now aDtborliatively BDnounoea that do sooh fight oxlais. This 
decdsiim oan scarcely fail to have practical reenlte. (PoJt MaU BitAgtt, 2fov, 3CKA., 1BT8.) 

From this brief revieir of historical facts pertaining to the fence, it will be 
seen that it has )3ecome an important trait of English character and race his- 
tory for many generationa paat. 



FIELD SYSTEMS OF OTH>Ut NATIONS. 



The care for boundary linea indeed is found in the oldest history, sacred 
and profane. The law of Moses, interpreted by Josephus, declares that 
" Whosoever is capable of removing the boundaries of land, is not far from 
a disposition to violate other laws." Solon's laws of Greece were rigid in the 



"If aiiy man makes a bedge near his □elEhboi'a ground let bim not pan his neighbor's land 
maAe. If he builds a wall, he is to leave one foot between him and hts neighbor, if a home two 
feet. Olive and fig-trees mnst be planted nine feet from another's groand." (Arlslot. Polit. 11. 8. 

In ancient Greece much of the country was open pasture, for there was no 
agriculture. In that period small portions of land for choice and more 
secluded uses, were carefully enclosed, but the tilled fields were open. 

Koman law punished offences against boundaries with great severity. Indeed 
the respect of the ancients for land-marks literally amounted to adoration, 
for according to Ovid and Juvenal, one Roman ruler commanded oblations to 
be made to 3iem. 

These general features of ancient land systems are found among modern 
nations, where they still have relation to, or carry the traditions of the state 
of society and government, and thus both in fact and meaning offer striking 
contrasts to the fence system that has become one of the most common attri- 
butes of English freedom. 

In France, Austria, and many parts of Germany, all the arable lands are 
generally uninclosed, even where agriculture is highly advanced. Fences of 
hedge or palings may be seen near towns and larger villages for home in- 
closures, but in general the whole rural country is open, and the boundaries 
of estates arc marked by stones, heaps of earth, or rows of trees. The cattle 
are either soiled, or tended while at pasture. Under the best developements of 
this system, guards are established throughout the country to prevent depreda- 
tions by stray beasts. 

This system in French agriculture is much commented on and admired by 
aesthetic letter writers, but furnishes ho example Americans or Englishmen 
would be willing to see reproduced on their soil. Says Dr. Loring, United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, in a recent paper on Land Holding ; 
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Barb Fencing as a Barrier. 
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10 The Fence Queetion in the South. 

" It l« tni« that the Framih fumert M« dttiena ot ■ Bspnbllo, ftnd ue ownei* ot the aoil on 
which they lire ; bat it U a Rapablla without tba tiwlition« of Ireedom ; a soil divided among 
them by Tlolenoe bafote tbey had reached the ptdDtoIoltlzeoihip. ■ • • • ■ 
There the home known to the Ameiicao farmei U not foanil. The Amerioan farm honn la 
almoat trnknowu. The peuaDtrr nther for the aighi Luto crowded towiu awa; fron thelt 
buidi and go lorth by day to till uielr few outljiog aorei. (Problem of Amertean Lan4hold- 
(n«, 1881.") 

In less advanced nations, as Russia and Poland. untU within a very few yeara, 
all cultivated lands have been uniaclosed, patches of open pasture and plowed 
lands appearing here and there in tbe interminable forest and wilderness 
tracts. But Herbert Barry an intelligent English trflveller in his "Russia in 
1870 " finds it among the earliest results of the abolition of Russian serfdom, 
that " the fields are better fenced." 

In Spain the lands are everywhere open, aud in Sweden there are but few 
fences. Italy to day has no more fences than in the days of the Roman 
Empire, when the avocation of the herdsman gave him his place in classic 
poetry. Says a writer : " Tityrus and Menalcas would have had something 
else to do than sit under a wide spreading beech tree, and blow their rustic 
reeds, if the want of inclosures had not rendered their services indispensable 
to prevent their flocks from straying." 

It will thus be seen that the absence of fences belongs to the earliest times 
and the rudest husbandry, or to present systems that refiect past op- 
pressions ; and that inclosed fields have a most important relation to the pro- 
gress of civil liberty, which protect* and enhances for the individual proprietor 
his enjoyment of exclusive possession of soil. 

THE FIDNCB IK ASIEHICA. 

The spirit of the English people, and the early history and meaning of 
English land enclosures, was already well shaped at the period when offshoots 
from the home country made the Eoglish settlements in America. Tbe Eng- 
lishman's love of laod owning, and pride in his separate possession of the 
soil, was intensified by the finding fuller scope in the wildernesses of a 
new continent to be tamed and portioned. There were no old military 
tenures to narrow and impair such possession, for these liad pitssed away in 
England. 

By the original patents from the crown to the first American colonies, 
shown in tbe charters of 3IarylaDd, Virginia, Georgia and the Cafolinas, as 
tbe parents of all tenures in the Southern states, the lauds were granted to 
the patentees not as a feature of political government, in the old feudal 
meaning, but only as the source of the rules of holding and transmitting real 
property between man and man. Thus the people of the state became the 
original source of titles, and all land was made allodial, or free, and fence 
laws were among the first to appear in tbe colonial statute books, as they 
still are among the first in our new territories, {^See laws of Colorado 1877 : 
Oregon 1854 : Arktma 1877 ; Idaho 1878.) 

COUHON l^W A»D FENCE PRESCBIPTIONS. 

Ancient Brehon statutes in Ireland, the foundation of English law, estab- 
lished careful regulations and penalties pertaining to the trespassing and 
injury done by beasts, but contained no fence prescriptions. 

At the common law no man is bound to fence his lands against the cat- 
tle of another. An owner of cattle must keep his beasts strictly upon 
his own land, and he becomes a trespasser if they go upon the land of 
another, whether such land is fenced or not. In other words, at com- 
mon law the owner of animals must fence them in — his neighbor is not bound 
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to fence them out. It was necessary therefore, at common law that every 
man should maintain a personal watch over his own animals, or surround 
his land with a fence. 

Important modifications of the common law were made necessary by, the 
situation in which the English colonists found themselves in this country at 
first arrival, and for a long time afterward. For want of proper pasturage, 
and from the vast extent of unimproved lands, it was necessary and desirable 
that the cattle should be permitted to go at lai^e for subsistence, and in the 
sparse settlements and scarcity of inhabitants it was impossible to watch the 
beasts to prevent their trespass upon improved lands. Every land owner 
therefore was required by statutory provisions to erect and maintain sufficient 
fences about his cultivated tracts, or forego all compensation for damages 
from trespassing beasts, in the absence or insufficiency of such fences. In 
every state in the union, from the earliest times, it has been made compulsory 
the landowner to maintain good fences for the protection pf crops; to 
to fence the animals out, rather than to fence them in. 

It has been abundantly established as perfectly competent for the legis- 
latures of the several states to pass laws regulating the subject of boundary 
and division fences ; and that inasmuch as the common law does not require 
parties to maintain fences, statutes regulating the same are remedial, and 
intended to adapt existing defects in the common law to the special needs or 
customs of communities. 

But all such modifications are made the subject of express statutes- In- 
deed the sole obligation to fence is founded upon some agreement, or statute 
prescription. Thus the rule for partition fences adapts itself to the 
condition of two adjoining land owners, upon each of whom rests the care 
of his own beasts. Each must fence against the other, if he cares to fence 
at all ; and as two parallel fences would be useless expense, the provision 
exists requiring and enforcing maintenance by each, of his own portion of the 
dividing fence. It is a well established principle of fence law that do one 
but the adjoining owners or possessors have any interest in the duty or obliga- 
tion to build or maintain a division fence, which exists only as against the 
adjoining tracts, where both owners seek benefits from the fence. 

Another important modification of the common law, now reappearing in 
new legislation in several Southern states, pertains to ring or circular fences, 
built and maintained by owners of tracts enclosed for common protection 
of their fields ; thus kept within such enclosures without the expense of inner 
partition fences. This custom, in some form, has prevailed in America from 
the earliest settlement. 

SOUTBEBN PEKOE LAWS. 

The sOTithem fence system has from the first been strongly marked with 
these general facts offence history, and the particular discriminations referred 
to, derived from special local needs and customs. 

By the laws of most of the Southern state) the owner of stock is under no obli- 
gation to restrain them to his own grounds, and is not responsible for their tres- 
passes on the lands of others not properly fenced (7 Jones 468), and this 
principle is not changed by the new system of fencing to inclose large tracts, by 
counties or townships. As to strictness of the rule of " suflficient fences" it 
has been held by a common court in a case of trespass, that if any part of the 
enclosure trespassed upon be under a fence of less than the prescribed height, 
though it was shown that the beasts had passed at a part of the fence of law- 
ful height, the plaintiff could not recover, the court declaring that the law 
will presume the cattle were first tempted to break into the enclosure by 
reason of the lowncss of other parts of the fence. (Ooawt 421.) 
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At a very early day in South Carolina a plaintiff plead the local custom of 
the place and recovered half the coat of a partition fence, on appeal the 
court above holding the custom a good one. (2 Brevard 67). The Supreme 
Court of Alabama a few years since declar«i that the legal obligation of 
tenants of adjoining lands to make and maintain partition fences depends 
entirely upon statutory provisions. (24 Ala. 310). A Maryland decision of 
the highest court holds that where no act of the legislature exists, the princi- 
ples of common law prevail, and unless by force of prescription one need 
not fence against an adjoining close, but he is bound at his peril to keep his 
cattle on his own land. {11 Md. 340.) 

1 Nor have these prescriptions as to the legal and sufficient fence been dis- 
placed by the stringent ordinances that in many of the states forbid cattle 
going at large. lu states where stray animals have been for years prohibited 
under severe penalties, such obligation to fence remains unchanged. So far 
from becoming obsolete, amendments to existing fence laws and systems are 
numerous ard recent in many of the states, and, as before shown, a stringent 
fence law is sure to be among the first to be placed upon the statute books of 
new states and territories. Indeed, there is no part of the United States where 
a good and sutlicient fence is not either specifically enjoined, or it is made 
the land owner's interest, if he be also a planter, to build one. 

"IBB LEGAL FENCE " IN THE SOUTH. 

According to U. S. Report for 1871, more than one-half of the farm area is 
woodland. Worm fence is almost the exclusive mode, the proportion being 
96 per cent. Garden and homestead fences are generally ol palings. In re- 
turns £com 3? counties in North Carolina there is only a single record of post 
and rail fence. Five feet is the legal height fixed for fences in most, if not all 
the cotton States. Chestnut, oak and pine are the woods most used. In 
Mississippi half the counties report that no other fence but worm is in use. 
In some of the Lonisiana pari^es where hedges bad been in estensive use, 
these have largely died out from the effects of frost and neglect, and injury 
during the war. About two-thirds of the inclosures of Louisiana are sur- 
rounded with the Virginia fence. 

Worm fence constitutes tbree-fourths of the fencing in Texas. Live fence 
is used in many portions of the state. Ditches 5 ftet deep, 6 feet wide at the 
top, and three feet at the bottom, the earth thrown up on the side of the field 
enclosed, are made in sections where timber is not easy to be produced. 

In Virginia and Maryland a lawful fence is thus described : 

" A lawfnl feuce must be 4 feet lil|;b if made of Blone, and 5 feet high it made with Bay other 
material, and M close that the beaatbreakiDE Into the same conid not creep throagh; oc witli a 
heilge 2 feet high upon a ditch 3 feet deep and 3 feet broad: or, instead of sacfa a hedge, a rail 
fence, ol 2 1-3 feet high, Oie hedge or fence being so close tluit none of the creatures afwegaid 
can creep through." 

The height and character of the legal fence in the Southern States vary 
but slightly, though a wide selection of material is allowed. Throughout the 
South, adhering more strictly to Engli^ models of emphatic fencing, the pre- 
scriptions have universaUy called for a fence from six to twelve inches higher 
than is required in other parts of the United States ; five feet being the almost 
universal height of the legal fence in the Soutb. 

Indeed by very many who are interested in the relation of the fence ques- 
tion to the developement of southern farming, it is held to be injurious and 
oppressive that the fence required under the law, and by custom, needs not 
only a greater height than in other states, but far greater closeness at the bot- 
tom than is usual in any other parts of this country. Pig-tight fences are 
very expensive, and yet in many districts the pig dominates in fence consider- 
tions to an extent widely beginning to be complained of. Many farmers and 
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planters are beginning to believe that the swine at least should he relegated to 
the rule of the commou law. 

In Maryland, indeed, there is no general fence law, but fence and herd reg- 
ulations are left to be made for the several counties by special laws. In 
Louisiana, though fence practice is not greatly different from other Southern 
States, no legal fence is prescribed, the fence system having \>een originally 
shaped on French modes in the early settlement. With such modiflcationa the 
fence laws of the Southern States have always been stringent and specific, and 
for reasons before indicated, it baa generally been held incumbent on the 
planter and field owner to adequately protect his crops, if he would have legal 
remedy against trespassing beasts. 

THE SOUTBBSN HKRD LAWS. 

This general view of the Southern fence system is made complete by a brief 
review of the herd and cattle laws of the Southern states, drawn from some of 
their oldest statutes that have never become obsolete. 

In Delaware, cattle are forbidden to run at large in certain districts. 

In Maryland, damages sustained by trespassing animals are recovered by 
sale of animals. 

Virginia statutes make the owner responsible for the damages tcom trespas- 
sing animals, in any ground enclosed by a lawful fence ; for each succeeding 
trespass by the same animals, double damages ; after two previous trespasses, 
in five days notice, the animals to be forfeited to the aggrieved party. 

In North Carolina, damages for injury by trespassing animals are recovera- 
ble against the owner, and by distraint of the aDimals, 

In South Carolina, animals breaking into a field enclosed with a lawful fence 
are held for sucli damages ; but fnll satisfaction lies for injuring any animal 
found in any field where the fence is defective. 

In Georgia the fields must be protected by a lawfUl fence, or damages for 
trespass will not lie against the owner of the animal, and if the trespassing 
animal be killed or injured by the owner of the field, treble damages may be 
collected. 

In Florida there can be no trespass if the fence is not a lawful one. 

In Alabama any animal running at large may be taken np, and charges 
"collected before a justice of the peace. 

In Mississippi a ranger is elected in each county to attend to estrays. Own- 
ers of animals are responsible for all damages in grounds enclosed by a legal 
fence. Stray animals must be delivered to the ranger. 

Texas laws forbid all neat cattle belonging to non-residents being taken 
into the State for grazing or her(iing purposes. 

In Arkansas if the fence be legal, the owner of tlie trespassing animals is 
liable for all damages ; for the second offence in double damages, and for the 
third trespass by the same animals, the party injured may kill the animals 
without being answerable. 

lu Tennessee the laws of estrays are limited to certain animals. 

There is no law in force in West Vii^nia to prevent cattle running at lai^, 
but where the fence is lawfiil the owner of the animals is liable for all dam- 
ages from trespass. 

In Kentucky the owner must protect his fields with a legal fence. The law 
of estrays applies only to male animals and distempered cattle. 

Missouri herd laws have been made very strict by alarm as to diseases &om 
Texas and Meirican cattle. The rights of the owner of a field enclosed by a 
legal fence are the same as in other States. 

Still another relation of fencing to southern commnQlldes deserves a brief 
reference. According to Poor's Manual for 1881, there were 93,671 miles of 
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r^Iroad in operation in the United States at the close of the year 1^80 ; of 

this number 24,120 miles are divided among the Southern States as follows : 

Mihs of Railroad in Seutkirn Slaits in 1880. 

BTATEB. HIUBS. 

Maryland ■ 1012 

Virginia 1826 

North Carolina : 1499 

Sonth Carplina 1429 

Georgia 2685 

Florida ■■■■ 530 

Alabama 1861 

Mississippi -■■■.... 1183 

LouiBiana...] 638 

Texas 3293 

Arkansas ■ 898 

MissoQri 4011 

Tennessee 1824 

Eentuchy 1698 

Total 24,120 

In every Northern and Western state raihoad companies are required either 
by the express terms of their charters, or by general statutes to maintain 
*' good and sufficient fences " along their tracks, and the later tendency has 
been to make these laws more explicit and imperative. 

SOOTRERN RAILROADS AND FENCING. 

But in the Southern states the specific rules and customs of railroad fencing 
have always been far from strict, and only by indireclSoD, compulsory. 

Missouri indeed is to be excepted, her sUtutes requiring all railroad com- 
panies to fence all portions of their lines that run through cultivated land, or 
be liable for doable the amount of damages done to live stock by the passing 
of their trains. Id do other Southern state does such a law exist, though 
there have been attempts to accomplish the same end ; either as In Kentucky 
and Texas by special exemptions from the acta providing damages for injuries 
to persons and property, in the cases of railroad companies "whose entire 
lines are enclosed with good and lawful fences, and good and sufficient cattle 
gaps, kept in good repair, — or by statutes intended to be penal in their 
character, as in Tennessee, Noith Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Florida 
and Arkansas, whereby railroad companies are held liable in dami^es, or 
double damages for all injuries done to live stock by their trains. 

It will be noticed that these constructions and prescriptions of the laws of 
the Southern states, applicable to railway fencing, refer chiefly to compensa- 
tions for damages to live stock, leaving the security of passengers without 
expressed recognition. A marked change has, however, taken place within 
the past few years in the Southern railway system, by the absorption and 
development of many former small and merely local lines into the great routes 
of trans-Continental transit and traffic, and this must bring a better law and 
custom in railway fencing making the prime consideration, the safeti ok the 

TRAVELLING PCBLIC. 

No better statement has ever been made of the principle of railway fencing 
than was given forty-two years ago, at the very commencement of the railroad 
era, in an English Parliamentary report, as follows. It is worthy the atten- 
tion of all Southern legislators. 

Ttie good fencing of rallroada Is essential to the safety of passengers ; and it must 
be observed that the bank on which a railway is formed, especially attracts the cattle 
by reason of its dryness compared with the adjoining fields, wblle one small defect in 
the fence may endanger the Uvea of the whole train of posaengera. • » • 
The power of obliging a railway to make good fences should not be left to the proprie- 
tors or occupiers of the adjoining lands who may not be constantly vigilant, or who 
may not choose to interfere. {Engl^h Parliamentary SepoH, 1839.) 

From this brief review it will be seen that, after generations of test and 
experience, there has been nothing in the open field husbandry of other nationa 
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that has iovited imitation by EDglieh speakiog people ; among whom the " no 
fence theory" has made little progress. Advocates of this " no fence " theory 
refer to the common law, of which we have already spoken, and insist that 
we should return to it. But England is the home of the common law. It is 
the pride and boast of her people. With all the protection which it is flip- 
pantly claimed, the common law gives to open fields, the people of England have 
more thoughtfully and effectually fenced their grain fields, their pasture fields, 
their orchard paths, gardens and towns, than any other people in the world ; 
and the fence derived from English custom and practice in the past three hun- 
dred years, and in no degree diminished to-day, marks and measures the love 
of home that characterizes the English bom, and the countries to which they 
have carried English traits, 

FENCE BUBDEHS. 

The burdens brought by the system of fencing were presented in the figures 
given at the outset of this discussion, and are well summed up by the secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Agricultural Society in the following statement. 

It ii declared, even Id states where timber of tbe beat qnnlit; ia abandant, bo mach ao that 
itisanobject togst It off the land, that the cost of fencing their lands txceedi Ihe cott of the 
buildingi/or the cmnfort of the inhdbitanli. How much greater ranet be the cost oF fenoea in 
BbttM where most of the land is entirely destitute of timber. {Iowa State Ag. Report IS63.} 

For many years past ^le question has been a pressing one, what shall we 
do for fences ; and what better economy can be found for their construction. 
The fence of rails, pole, or brush, however cheap the material, represents a 
lai^e outlay for labor in erection and repairs ; to be effective it must be cum- 
bersome ; it occupies and holds out of use a large amount of arable land. 
It is subject to rapid decay. It is easily destroyed by fire. Its material 
is easily stolen and carried off. It is easdy thrown down or broken down. 
Floods carry it ofE. In regions of quick growths it is a jungle of weeds. 
The fence most widely in use in the South is the worm fence, the rails laid 
with theur ends resting on each other, occupying and rendering useless a strip 
four feet in width on each side. "Every mile of such fence occupies and 
wastes nearly two acres of ground. The loss by such fences in.the State of 
New York is estimated at three hundred thousand acres of good farming 
land. {Register Rural Affairs, 1860.) In English fencing, as may well he 
believed from what we have before written, the loss in land area from old sys- 
tems of fencing is even greater than this. An eminent English Agriculturist 
estimates that hedges in many districts in England occupy one-jijtk of the soU. 

For many reasons the attempt for the universal adoption of the hedge in 
American fencing, very actively made many years ago, mostentirely failed. The 
hedge is practically out of discussion by our American planters and fanners, 
for reasons urged long ago for their eradication in England, lovely as are the 
hedgerows of England in memory and in song. We quote from a standard 
source, this English indictment against the hedge. It is equally applicable 
to this country. 

" 1. Hedge fences are injailoaR, and that to a great ezMnt, becaose the; harbor and aie a 
protection to all sons of weed?. 
" 2, Tbej harbor and protect mails and sln«i and other enemiM trf tbe crop. 
" 3. They biurbor a great many birds, and aaord them ever; eacouragement in building nests. 



4. Thej «e hJi^v objecUonable on aoconnt of their size. 

5. They are lujnrfoiis because they drain and Impoverish the soil in tlieir vidnity, amonnt- 
to a serious loss to the farm area of Bngland, when the number and extent of the hedges is 
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considered." IJoumal EnglUK AffriculCaral Society 1844.) 

If common lumber be the resort for fence material as it has largely been, 
the forests are rapidly wasting away, and it is becoming each year more costly. 
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For a century aad a. half a large population has been consuming and wasting 
the best timbered region on the continent — that lying between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi River — and the consumption of lumber for building, fenc- 
ing, implemente, railroads, etc., is increasing with gigantic strides. 

The fence question has been taken up and discussed with great intelligence 
by State Boards of Agriculture, notably that of Kentucky, the Report of 
which latter Board, in 1878, contains the following : 

There are in KeDtiiokyl2S,0OOfftrmB, whiofa will avenge 600 loda at fenoluK toUiefarm. 
Tbis will>ttiegateTS,000,OCIOioda,ohlefi;o( th« old " worm fence/'whleb still holda.ita prepon- 
deranoe. K tralld this amootit of fencuu; will call for 3,000,000,000 Tails, and not lesa than 70,- 
000.000 nil tieet. To keep this amoDDt of tandi^ In repaic will caUforBjeatl^aoDaiimption 
of 280,000,000 T^ts and the dMUnotion of tenmiUionaDf ttmbar trees. The money coeC fertile 
whoieof oottenoinit, atSLOOperndoaDDDt be less than STS.OOO.OOO, and the annual coat for 
lepalri and lenewalB not less ttian (10,000,000. The ceoana reports make the value of Keutooby 
famu 1311,238,916. The value of the fences— STB,000,OOO— is therefore neajrly one-fourth' the 
total valne of the farms. Famen anst leant that fences are costi j, and he ready for some plan 
to help dimitilah tbeir great cost. 

Such facts as these have been widely received as pressing suggestions for 
fence reform, abetter economy in kind and use of material, and in legislation 
modifying the system of fencing. 

THK " HO FENOe" LAWS, BO CALLED. 

A movement to do away with fences on the boundary line of farms and for 
the protection of fields, began in the legislation of Virginia ^in 1856,^ in the 
passage of a special act for abolishing the general fence law within the 
limits of King William County. In 1857 a special act of a similar nature 
was made applicable to a part of Prince Geoi^e County. In 1866 the whole 
principle was embodied in an amendment to the general fence law of the 
State of Vii^inia, to be adopted at their option by vote in all counties or 
townships in the state, and in the act of 1873 the county Boards of Super- 
visors were authorized to adopt the law of 1856 for their own counties. By 
this Virginia system, since copied in the statutes of North Carolina (1872) 
Georgia (1872), South Carolina {eaitra session 1877), the parties seeking the 
benefits of the new system, whether as residents of a county, township or 
parts of either, are required to build and maintain a "lawful fence" the 
definition of which remains unchanged in the statutes, on the outer boundary 
of aU such territory ; as the following from the Virginia act will sufflciently 
show. 

Sbc. 16. PrDTide* thattbeboondailea of bO connUeB adoptiaz the fence law of 1866 shall be 
declared lawful fenoea. Good and rabstanUal gates to be erected in each enclostnK fenoes at all 
arosainKs of pablto roads— with sata keepera, where the court of the county shall require Om 
same ■ ■ • the ooM of snoh outer fences to be equitably distrlbnled among all owners and 
occupants admitted to the privUetces of this act. 

Sko. 16, (No dometde animal within snoh boandaries to be allowed to rna at large beyond 
limits of owiur'B land.) 

(Bbc. 1T-I8. Owner ot animals liable in double damages for injury snstalned by snoh tres- 
pasdng animals), (Flrfffttla Aw. £(<K. 18T3, t>- T9S. } 

Obviously this is not doing away with fences, and is improperly termed the 
" No-Fence Law,'" since it is a modification which seeks a better economy in 
fences ; for not only must the large territory within named limits be strictly 
enclosed to keep trespassing animals out, but all animals within such bonndJs 
must be carefully kept within the fence enclosures of their owners, since 
vithin such defended limits the role of common law prevails. It is only 
a new vindication of the utility of the fence, and as we have before shown, 
this resort itself is nothing new. Circular fences and enclosures in 
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have had their place Id fence cnstomB since the earliest settlements of this 
country, and are still provided for in many states, in the statutes concerning 
" common fields." 



THE FENCE REMEDY. 

We come now to a part of the discussion which we desire to present as little 
as possible in the language of the manufacturer anxious only to press npon the 
consumer his article of production. The question has certainly to do with ' 
public facts and public benefits, and touches something wider than the interest 
of the wire maker, when we come to present the reasons why within the past 
twenty-fire years a new fence material, iron and steel wire, has received such 
general sutistitution for all other fencing material. Already over fodk 
HUKDRED AMD FiFTT THOuSAKD MILES of wirc fencing have been ased in the 
United Stat«s, and, in the more modern form of Barb Fencing, it is to-day being 
supplied at the rate of fh>m 80,000 to 100,000 miles of finished fence annually. 

Wire was first commended for fencing purposes sixty years ago, though at 
that time it was a comparatively scarce and costly article, drawn by hand, the 
workman's daily stint being from fifteen to forty pounds a day, in place of the 
present daily yield to each workman of from 1,800 to 2,500 pounds. 

In 1816 the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society contain a 
paper read January 8th, in which instances are given of Wire Fencing already 
in nee, which had demonstrated a great saving of cost to the farmer, in the 
following estimates : 

'^ Cost of a common fence for 100 acres for fifty years, $3,080 ; cost of a 
Wire Fence for the same period, $1,751 ; leaving a profit of $1,329" the 
same writer adds : " With regard to the strength of a Wire Fence, we do not 
hesitate to express our belief in its sufficiency to resist any attack that may be 
required. We have given it a fair trial at the Falls of Schuylkill (Pa.) , with 
the most breachy cows of the neighborhood, and it is remarkable that even 
d<^ avoid paasing over it." For greater protection, the wire was coated with 
a preparation of linseed oil. The whole article is re-published with Olustrations 
in the Plough, Loom and Anvil, for September, 1849. 

In 1821 the American Farmer, of Bahimore, complaining of the cost and 
wastefulness of existing fences, urged wire as an " economical and effective 
resort." 

In 1845 the transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society declare 
wire fencing successful, and urge its " growing necessity." In the same 
volume, Edward Clark, in the reports of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for 1845, describes wire fencing and praises its efllciency. He says 
he " saw it che<^ a furious Bull." He declares' that for protection it should 
be galvanized. The same authority declares hedges " under growing disfavor, 
as they shelter field-mice, and tbe enemies of the crops." 

In 184-7 the New York State Agricultural Society awarded a silver medal for 
wire fence, as " cheaper and more effective for farm use than wood." 

In 1849 among the transactions of the same Society, a wire fence brought 
out in Niagara County was highly commended as " secure against all animals ; 
a great saving of land ; giving no shelter for briars and nettles ; proof against 
high winds ; makes no snow drifts ; nnsABLE and cbeapest ahono hatehials." 

In 1849 The Plough, Loom and Anvil, of Philadelphia, sharing in the dis- 
cussion of the period, uttered this wise and far-seeing opinion, that " setting 
aside merits, the demand for wood fences would increaae the price, while the 
demand for wire fence loiU diminish the price, as the greater the demand for 
wire the cheaper it can be made." This was speedily realized, and has remained 
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tnie in the hlBtor; of wire manufacture. It is eatimated that three hnndred and 
fifty thonaand miles of plain galvanized iron wire was osed for fencing purposes 
in the twenty yeara preceding 1870. It was cheap, easily transported, easily 
erected, and gave relief and a hand; resort for the farmer, especially in the 
new faat growing regions of the West and Southwest, where timber was 
scarce. But the farmers and herders were never thoroughly happy in its ase. 
The fence of plain and single wire was sosceptible to all changes of tempera- 
ture. It snapped in cold, and sagged in heat It bad no terrors for cattle. 
They pres»ed up to the boundaries of the pasture, and earily lunched through 
the fence on the adjacent crop. Growing more resoluts they broke bounds 
altogether, or contentedly sawed their itching necks and polls on the smooth 
wire, in the acme of creature satisfaction, until the fence gave way. It shows 
the stress of fence neccBsitles most strongly, that with all these attendant 
evils, the plain wire fence held its place, and grew in use and faror. 

UARB FEMCrao DI8C0VBRED. 

In the year 1873 a practical man In Illinois patented the first defensive 
armor for wire fence. This consisted of strips of wood carrying at short 
intervals sharpened points of wire. This strip he attached to the old-fashioned, 
plain wire fence. The device was taken up with avidity, and widely used in 
the Northwest. This barbed strip suspended upon the upper wire of an old- 
fashioned plain wire fence, transformed it instantly into a barrier to be re- 
spected by the most venturesome animal. 

I A little later an Illinois citizen realized the Glidden Barb 

II Fence, far better than the first rude barb contrivance, by 
^m attaching the barbs directly to the fence wires. It was 

M^^^^^^^ the achievement of a practical fanner who knew what he 

^^^P^^^ himself needed. His first constructed line of Barb Fence 

I is still in use in DcKalb County, Illinois, and fiom this 

W small beginning dates the era of Barb Fencing. Here is 

THECLiDDBH BABB. thc short buslnesB history of Barb Fencing since that time. 

BOwiuUed Production of Barb FejKing aince 1874. 

During the year 1874 there were 10,000 lbs. made and sold. 
Dnring the year 1875 there were 600,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1876 there were 2,840,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1877 there were 12,863,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1878 there were 26,655,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year.1879 there were 60,337,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1880 there were 80,500,000 lbs. made and sold. 
During the year 1881 the estimate is for 120,000,000 lbs. 

A ton of Barb Wire will make two miles of staunch and perfect three 
strand fence. As used by many farmers in lighter construction it will give 
proportionately greater length. Barb Wire has become a staple article of 
trade. It was at first opposed somewhat bitterly on the score of its professed 
and open purpose to appeal to the sense of pain in the infringing animal. It 
was denounced as cruel, and, more than once, formal resorts have been made 
to the State Legislatures for laws to prohibit or restrict its use. In every 
such instance the testimony of farmers who have Barb Fence in use, has brought 
out and established, even more strongly than before such public inquiry, the 
fact that accidents from Barb Fencing are far less numerous, and less serious 
than the casualties resulting from the old style of fences. The animal is 
instantly repelled by the sharp prick of tlie Barb, and the most breachy and 



patent Steel Barb Wire Fencine. 



ventureBome beast soon comes to respect and ke^p away from the fence. 
He is not tempted to leaping to his own harm, as by the insecure- wooden 
fence. All classes of animals learn to be orderly and quiet in the enclosures, 
and let the fence alone. 



WHT HAS STBEL BARB FENCE BEBN I 



SUCCBSS ? 



FiKST. It is Stromq. A strand of 
Glidden Barb Wire has 2,300 lbs. tensile 
strength. 

Second. By the use of a double 
twiatednire the fence material is strength- 
ened, and at the same time given the 
property of adapting itself perfectly to all 
changes of tempercUure. The fence is 
strong and tight in all Bcasons. 

Thibd. It is the easiest handled and 
transported of fence materials. The 
usual market pack^e, a compactly wonnd 
spool of wire (two of which occupy as 
freight about the same space as a barrel 
BARB FKMCB SPOOL. of flour) , weighs 200 pounds and car- 

ries 1,400 feet, or over eighty rods of wire. Thus the farmer's team can 
carry in one load, to any part of bis farm, enough fence material to enclose 
a very large field. The railroad company can transport in a single car-load. 
Barb Fencing for twenty miles of fence. 

The following table will furnish a valuable and perfect means of comparison 
of Barb Fencing with all other Fence material, as regards weight, and ease of 
handling. 



Taile OF HEIGHTS, Simmg m 



of founds ^ Barb FnKitsg requirgd to fttsct Ifiact or d, 






I Foot in length, 
100 Feet iulengtb, . 

I Rod in length, 
100 Rods in length, 

1 Mile in lengtli, 

1 Sqaare Mile, 

i Square Acre, . 

I Square Half Acre, 



1 I-S lb. 
113 lbs. 
366 lbs. 
1460 " 



FocBTB. It is EASILY ERECTED. And thls fbmishes the reason for the 
rapid introduction of Barb Fence Material, among all classes of land owners, 
small farmers and large, and especially among railroad companies with whom 
the transportation of timber for fencing, to points of use along their railroad 
lines, is a serious question involving much expense and labor. We have 
alreaiiy referred to the ease of handling Barb Fence Wire. A few words as 
to its ease of erection into a substantial and suitable fence. And this varies 
with the views and uses of the farmer, for there is no end to the combinations 
that can be formed with Barb Fencing and other styles of fence. Thus one 
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line or sband Btrnng; on any wooden fence, makes a structure < 
cattle will not moleet. One or two barbed lines or strands put up 
with the old plain wire, makes a magical change in the efficiency of 
the whole. 

The number of strands of Barb Fencing to be used must be deci- 
ded in each case by the special otject to be atcomplished by the 
fence. i.hb davis e 

One line of fencing, 8^ feet Arom the 
ground, will turn cows, oxen and horses, 
andprotect growing and the most tempt- 
ing crops f^om the larger domestic ani- 
mt^fi. In many iBBtances the fenciDg 

is kept on a reel and used as a transient fence in the same way that 
hurdles are employed ; the advantage in favor of Barb Fencing be- 
ing that it is compactjy wound on the reel when not in use, and 
may be readily attached to tight stakes, driven into the ground, for 
cattle never preaa against it. 

Two lines of fencing, 21 inches from the ground and from each 
other, will turn small cattle, as well as the last named. 

Three lines of fencing, the lowest 12 inches fh>m the ground, the | 
next 24 inches, and the third ii inches from the ground, will of 
course better accomplish all named above, and make a thoroughly 
good and substantial farm fence. 

Four and five strands of fencing are ftaquently used when some 
special object is in view, such as excluding dogs, h<^, poultry, and 
other small animals ; in which cases the lower lines are placed 
nearer the ground and to each Other than are the upper lines. Say 
the lowest line 5 inches, the next 12 inches, the next 22 inches, the 
next 48 inches from the ground. 

It lias been tested and proved in numberless instances that a fence 
for the protection of sheep may be built completely soo and wolp 
PROOF. It may be made a perfect protection against the invasion 
of swine. For the latter use, many farmers are finding that a single 
line of Barb Wire stretched at the lx>ttom of a fence of old construc- 
tion, will protect their fields against the hog. 

Barb Fencing is the most easily treated of all fence materials. 
Many small buyers find no trouble in building it with the common 
hauling tackle or levers any clever farm hand can devise. But for 
fence building on any larger scale, some one of the nnmeroas excel- 
lent Stretchers will be found economical and indispensable. We 
illustrate two of these : 

The Warren Stretcher, for stretching Barbed Fence Wire into 
posiUon on the posts, is said, by those using it, to be the best thing 
yet invented for that purpose. It will hold itself in position on the 
post while the wire is being made fast in the holder past the post ; 
giving an opportunity to make the wire fast on the end post, thus 
keeping all the strain until the wire ia made secure. One man can use it to 
very good advant^e. It is made of malleable iron, and ia light and strong. 

The Davis Stretcher is a tool which every one building Barb Fencing 
will prize ; it is made very strong. The lever, or bar, is of steel, and is made 
to fit the reel, by using the coUar (see cut) ; thus the reel can be kept in place 
while unreeling the wire. This is very important, as it allows the wire to un- 
reel evenly, and makes it much easier for Uiose doing the work. This Stretcher 
answers a double purpose, for the same parties unreeling the fencing can 
stret^ and fasten it into place. It can be used on a lai^e troe, as well as on a 
post. Its bearing on the posts does not cause the post to turn in the ground. 
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ftill; to be discaaaed 
cceodiQg pages, but 
y be said here tbat 
er for the latge land 
, with whom a large 
itf^ of saving in a 

for fencii^ large 
rime 'consideration ; 

the smalt farmer or 

tenant who must 

k needs fence eco- 

W nomically or go 

without fencing, 

requisitions as no 
I do. The few acres 
in, at very little ex- 
;ainst all trespassers, 
e desired, It can be 

without any other 
n the humblest home 

HABLE. Within the 
s introduction of the 
1 has largely taken 
e for common usee, 
oieei iMirD wire fencing is strong, and 
makes a staunch fence. It is protected from 
the action of the elements by galvanizing. Thus constructed, it cannot be 
destroyed by Fire, Wind or Flood, all of these widely recognized as destruc- 
tive agencies, dreaded by land owners and railroad companies. The sweeping 
fire leaves the Barb Fence unharmed, for in many instances the fire tn light 
grass or rubbish does not burn long enough to destroy the posts, and the Barb 
Fence has no other material to feed it. In many cases where the wood fence 
is strong enough to withstand cattle, it offers a bulk to winds that prostrate 
it. This has been a serious trouble in open regions. Barb Fencing presents 
nothing to be affected by the most furious gale. There are numerous loca- 
tions in bottom lands where the farmer must forego a fence, or replace it every 
season after the flood and freshet have done their work. Hundreds of miles 
of Barb Fencing have been built in bottom lands, that have stood unimpaired 
by overflows. 

Sixth. It is the obeapest efficient fence in use. We commenced 
this discussion with the ofiScial statement of the average cost of fencing in the 
Southern States. In some of them, especially in the Southwest where timber 
is scarce, it is absolutely impossible for the farmer to fence well, and meet the 
heavy cost of transporting lumber from a distance. And when the fence of 
lumber is erected and in place, it is as has already been stated, a serious con- 
sideration, how often the fence, or large portions of it, may require renewalin 
deetiuction by fire or prostrating winds. These are all parts of the question 
Of the cost of fencing. But we are here to make a fair comparison of the 
original cost of various kinds of fencing. We have only brought into the 
comparison Barb Fences of three or four strands, of the stauncbest construction. 
Thousands of miles of Barb Fencing are in use in all parts of the United 
States, where a single strand of Barb Wire is fastened directly upon trees, at 
a cost of a little more tiaa twelve cents a rod, yet serving as an efibctive (bnoe 
for the pastures of lai^ aoimalB. C()()qIc 
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The Fence Question in the South. 

COMFARATITB 008T Or FOBTT KODS OF DIPFSBEKT KIKDS OF FENCE. 



lOOOfMtPlneFenoliig, «(|15pef H..S1S0O ISBOreM Fine Fencing, X $10 p«rH...f20 2S 

80 Fosta, At 20 Mnta uoh IS 00 MpoataktaOoetitBMeh.. .. 16 00 

lSlbi.Nklli,at4o«iitopeilb 60 xfb«.NaU^M«aei)tap«t lb SO 

Uhoi 3B0 Labor 3 00 



14 1-2 teet to the pound. 

136 lbs. Japanned or FalnMd Barb IS2 lb«. Japanned ca Fainted Bteel Barb 

Fencing, at 10 oenB S13 60 Fendog, at 10 cents - IS 20 

40 Ports, at 20 oenU cMfa S 00 40 FoeM, at 20 cents each S 00 

2 lb. etapla (Galvanized), at 10 oenta. 20 3 Ibi. Staples, at 10 oania SO 

Labor 00 Labor T8 



«2T25 
Or 68 cents per cod. 
Oatranized, 73 oenla per rod. 

Wbioht or QuDDTO Btbkl Babb Fbkciho.~'14 1-2 (eet to tbe ponnd. T poond* to lOO feet. 
36B ponAdi to iHie mile. 

The foUowiDg Ib the coat of various styles of Fence, includiDg posts : 

Narrow Slat Picket Fenoe S6 00 per rod Qlldden Steel' Barb Fenoe, (oni 

Wide " " " 6 26 " wiree t .68 per rod. 

Common Stone Wai) 2 26 " Qlldden Steel Barb Fence, three 

" Four Board FenOB 100 " wtiee JJ6 " 

" Split B^ Fenoe ... 76 " Olidden Bteel Barb Fenoe, two 

wires 36 " 

Setehth. It is self DEFBMSiTB. It borrons IVom nature's own barrier, the 
hedge, the principle of the thorn. Cattle let it alone, and easily oome to 
respect fence bonndariee. 

ADAPTATION TO THE SOUTH. 

The general facts and principles, both of law and custom, which we have 
shown to belong to the fence system in the Southern states, derive fresh in- 
terest and meaning from the changes now making rapid progress in subdivi- 
sion of lands. The former large ownerships of impoverished and wasting 
land, are being strikingly replaced by a multitude of small possessions. The 
effect of this could but be, and has already been proven to be, a stronger riv- 
alry and a better tillage of these smaller areas. In Mississippi, for instance, 
there were 42,840 plantations in 1860, and the average number of acres in 
each was 370. lliere were in 1867 but 412 farms of less than ten acres ; 
only 2,314 of over ten and less than twenty acres, in 1870 there were 8,981 ; 
only 16,024 between twenty and one hundred acres, and in 1870, there were 
8,981 ; only 16,024 between twenty and one hundred acres, and in 1870 there 
were 38,015. Thus there was in ^is one state, a gain of nearly forty thous- 
and small farms of less than one hundred acres in about three years. In 
1870 there were 68,023 farms the average area of each being 193 acres. In 
1880 the number of farms was 75,205, averaging 185 acres each, and while 
the nominal area of cultivated land in Mississippi is less than it was in 1860, 
the production is twice as great. 

In Georgia the number of farms cut off from the large plantations from 
1868 to 1873 was 12,824. In Liberty County there were in 1866 only three 
farms of less than ten acres ; in 1870 there were 616, and 749 farms between 
ten and twenty acres. In Georgia the small colored farmer owns 680,000 
acres of land cut up into farms that barely averse ten acres each ; and in the 
Cotton States the same class owns 3,680,800 acres simiUarly divided. 
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Bat we are able to present official statistics to eastain our views. The 
followiog is Census Bulletin No. 262, showing statistics or the number and 
size of farms in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina, according to the oensus of 1880. 
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■ iMTiaiOR, OBNsns Officb, 

Waahingum, D. C, S^Umber 10, 1881. 
Tbe followlDi: BtatiBtloi, ezUbltlDg Ui« nniDber and tite of farmi In liz o( tbe Soathem 
Sutee, uc pabUehed sa a Bulletin: Arat, for the earlier inlormaUon of tbe people of the states 
oonoemed; and, Becoud, as Indicating the scope of Ibe iDvestlgation Into this subject la tbe 
present census- 
Table I tci^s the grusa number of farms, la each of tbe states referred to, Id 1S80, in 
comparison with the comspondlnK SgnrM la 1870, 1860, and ISBO. 

Table II eihiblts the distribution of this gross anmber of farms amonft three classes, vU, 
those cultivated bj oirnerR, thoM cnltivated b; ooouniers who pay fixed moaey niDlals, and 
those cultivated b; occapiers who pay as rent a share of the produce. Tbe information 
Donlained in this table has not been gathered at any preceding oensus. 

Table III exhibits the distribution of tbe gross number of farms by classes aocordiug 
to acreage. 

Tlie marked feature of these tables i^ the immense Increase tn tbe nnmber of farms In 
tbe states treated of, owing to the subdivision of tbe large plantations of twenty and thirty 
vetus ago, except only in the case at Delhwace, where no very marked iodnstrial change 
has occurred reoeatly. In this state tlie increase of tbe number of farms oaly lurrvsponds 
to the increase of popnlatioa. 

In Arkansas and Florida the increase in the number of farms is also partly acoonnted for 
by the oocnpation of considerable te|doiu whloh were praotioally nnsettled in 18T0, To 

II — . — . ...jj nM[j, jj flog to imimgration into these states. 

FRA.NCI8 A. WALKBU, 

Superintendent o/ Cental. 

Table I. — Gross Number ow Farms. 








STATES. 


1880. 


1870. 


1860. 


1850. 


1 


Alabama, 


135,864 


67,382 


55,128 


41,964 


ii 


Arkansas, 


94,433 


49,424 


39,004 


17,758 


« 


Delaware, 


8,749 


7,615 


6,658 


6,063 


4 


Florida, 


28,438 


10,241 


6,568 


4,304 


6 


Georgia, 


138,626 


69,956 


62,003 


51,759 


6 


South Carolina, . * . 


93,864 


51,889 


33,171 


29,967 



Table II. — Tenure. 





STATES. 


OWNEB. 


.°..7 n.W 


"".b.^^" 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Alabama, .... 

Arkansas, 

Delaware, 

Florida, .... 

Georgia, .... 

South Carolina, 


72,216 
66,246 
6,041 
16,198 
76,461 
46,645 


28,888 
9,916 
511 
8,648 
18,567 
21,974 


40,761 
19,272 
8,197 
8,692 
43,618 
25,246 
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1,798 
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7,017 
3,698 


1 
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44,254 
37,976 
4,631 
6,562 
53,635 
27,735 


1. 


26,447 
21,787 

4,381 
26,064 
18,612 


a 


41,721 
19,282 
1,206 
7,640 
36,524 
27,517 


S 


13,066 
10,780 
484 
2,466 
8,694 
12,519 


!• 


8,597 
2,070 
811 
1,801 
8,110 
7,036 


1 
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Alabama, 

Arkansas, .... 

Delaware, 

Florida 

Georgia, .... 
South Carolina, . 
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1,724 

671 

6 

360 

8,254 

1,586 


1' 


4,194 
1,661 
32 
607 
6,392 
8,276 




38,814 
83,962 
2,411 
6,132 
48,505 
23,868 


3 


16,282 
18,185 
1,228 
3,461 
14,401 
8,760 


I 

S 


8,601 
8,981 
799 
8,632 
6,606 
6,914 


2 


1,662 
1,417 
326 
1,238 
1,353 
2,609 


i 


956 
586 
243 

816 

906 

1,168 
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Delaware, . . . . 

Florida, 

Georgia, . . . . 

South Carolina, 
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A Bpeoial Southern Featord. 



The censos of 1870 will, it is believed, show a still greater chaage id the 
domestic economy of the South by the division of land. Not to take issue with 
those who see a present tendency toward a rebunching of the small farma 
speculators or in the hands of large owners, even by such massing of 
ownership the process is not one of restoring the old plantations, but of man- 
aging or rental of the small farms, which are in many instances being cut 
into even smaller farms, and leased to small croppers with better results all 
round. An instance of this kind is told where a resident of Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, a corn raiser, bought aplace of 370 acres for $1,700 ; he at once put 
six tenants on it, and limited theii- cotton acre^e to one-third of what they 
had under cultivation. Each of the six made more clear money thaa the 
former owner had made, and the rents for the first year were $1,136. The 
same owner has fifteen farms all run on the same plan. 

This better cultivation is telling wonderfully on the increased production of 
cotton on the worn out lands of the olden Southern States, where the produc- 
tion of cotton has nearly doubled in the last decade, the increase far out- 
stripping the increase of population ; the greatest specific increase being in the 
Atlantic cotton states. 

The cotton belt of the Atlantic States runs through generally a healthy 
country, wiHi a salubrious climate, where an industrial population from any 
part of the globe can live and enjoy as good health as is accorded to man in 
other agricultural sections, and where they can raise, in addition to cotton, 
the cereals, roots and fruits. 

What suggestion has ever been made of the utilities of the fenced posses- 
sion of land, that does not most strongly apply to this very region, where the 
land owner has the benefit of his acres all the year round, and to get the best 
advantage of his soil needs to have at all seasons a perfect protection 

AGAINST ALL THE BMEULES OP BIS CROPS. 

Wood is scarce, and its use for fencing costly and wasteful, though this 
wastefulness has not yet come be appreciated by all farmers of the South and 
Southwest. Thus it is told that, wbUe economists and tlioughtful men in the 
older states are gravely discussing the problem of the coming timber famine, 
the Missouri fanners are splitting magnificent walnut, butternut, cherry and 
mulberry trees into common rails, for the inclosure of land. 

A SPECIAI. SOfTHEBN FBATDRE. 

We come now to consider, with a purpose of deliberation and care,-one special 
adaptation of Barb Fencing to the South. And here we shall present facta 
not OUT own, but derived from the study and experience of those who will be 
accepted as well known and accredited authorities as to Southern needs, and 
the possibilities of Southern industries and husbandry. Some of the best 
talent and practical far reaching experience of the time has been devoted 
to the question of Sheep Husbandry in the Southern States, tiot anew ques- 
tion, save in some of its newer phases that are Justly coming into prominence. 
Let na bring together from sources entitled to the highest respect, some of 
the prominent facts of our wool industries ftom the Southern standpoint, tak- 
ing as our authority the excellent work of Hon. John L. Hayes in his If^ationcU 
BuUetin of Woolen Maniifactureri, and his admirable treatise Sheep Suabandry 
ol lAe jSou^A (Boston 1878), prepared at the request of representative South- 
ern men ; also the sterling contribution to this brantdi of inquiry, by Com- 
misBioner Elillibrew of Tennessee*, and other treatises and papers to be 
mentioned in their place. 

It has become a common phrase that profitable sheep husbandry is synonv- 
mooa with profitable farnung, and that good sheep raising makes good farms, 
and both the husbandman and his farm rich. The incentive to aheep raising 

•3HB3BP HuBBAHDET. A Work pTtpored /or the/armeri itf r««nef»se. By J. B. Eillibraw 
L. M., Ph. D. Coniml^rioper of Agnoaltare, StadstiM, and Hlnw tor the State of ^hnnagMs, 
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for wool is furiiiBhed in tbe fact that, with tbree and thirty millions of sheep 
in the Uoited St&tes, producing aonuaUy 100,000,000 pounds of wool, the 
annual consumption of wool by the entire population of the United States 
is estimated at six pounds per head, thus requiring the supply of three hun- 
dred million pounds of wool, or three times our present product. And inas- 
much as each sheep averages two pounds of wool, this calls for the yield of 
one hundred and fifty million sheep. Here, therefore, is the cause for our 
present annual importation of forty millions of dollars worth of foreign wool, 
besides twenty millions of dollars worth of foreign made woolen goods, the 
larger part of which should be saved to American home industry. 

The United States possess one-half the cheap fertile lands included in the 
wool zone of the world ; nearly half her territory lies within it. Experience 
has amply proved that sheep are healthy in every part of the United States. 
And DO section of the United States presents so many advantages for the 
successful raising of sheep as the eonntry lying between the Atlantic and 
tbe Mississippi, lietween the Gulf of Mexico and the lins drawn east and west 
at the head of Lake Michigan. Of this section the best portion lies sonth of 
the Ohio river. 

For this there are some incontrovertible reasons established by modern 
science, and confirmed by far reaching experience. While sheep require a 
dry soil, and, as they naturally belong to mountain regions, a broken and 
varied surface best ^rees with them, certain other climate facts are needed for 
their best condition and development as fleece bearers. The time has gone 
by when it was said and believed that woal growing was impossible in the 
South. It has been established that the fibre of wool is not changed or en- 
larged by climate. Both qualities of length of fibre and Qneness are on the 
contrary greatly favored by the propitious climate of tbe South, whose superb 
fleeces have repeatedly carried away the premiums of the best markets of the 
world. Says Mr. Hayes : 

Having examined the volnme of awacds of the exhibition at London of 18S1. commoni; 
called the World's Fair, we And that the tepottof the lurlea recoKoize the Qermanwooleas the 
flnest and longest. Two prize madaU of the eame grade given to the German eihibltore were 
awarded to eih[bltorB from the Uoited Stntefl. The awa^a are amoged in the ordw of merit. 
The flnit U given to Mr. Cookerill. It Bays : " Tbe wool transmitted % the exhibitor oF Nash- 
ville is wall got ap ; and exhibits, like the preceding speclmeDs (the Qeiman}, a quality of 
fibre indicative of care and skill in the development and Improvement of the Ueece, which calls 
(or tbe award of the prize medal." The report; further aafs : " One at tbe able expeMs, whose 
valnable aid Co the jnry have alread; aoknowtedged. reports, ' ThoM shown b? Amerlaa (United 
BtatesI as most approximating to the cbaracter of German wools.' "Sltegt Hatbandry in Ihe 
South, p. 12.) 

It is now ascertained beyond discussion, that the exact remarkable condi- 
tions that create the American cotton belt, equally favor wool prodnotion. 

This cotton belt, commencing in North Carolina, averaging two hundred 
miles in width, excepting where it ascends the Mississippi four hundred miles 
from its mouth, and terminating almost in a point in Sonthern Texas, has an 
axis whose mean temperature is 64*, with extremes from 27° ljy 30° to 98" by 
104". 

The cottoni plant seems to be in a peculiar manner dependent upon tbe 
latent moistnre of the atmosphere supplied by the great volumes of vapor 
from the Gulf of Mexico, drawn inland by the draught of summer heat. The 
sheep herder finds within the same intlnence all the security against droughts 
that, in some seasons, are tbe dread and source of disaster in most of the other 
famous sheep growing regions of the world. 

Again, the most successful sheep breeders of the South ascribe their success 
toUie provisionfortheirsheep of succulent food throughout the year. And this 
is furnished to a like degree in no other sheep raising region of tbe world- 
One of the most marked advanti^es of the Sonth is the ability to grow grasses 
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which may be paatiired in winter. The native crab grass, which everywhere 
springs up ia the stubble after the amall grains have been harvested, and the 
Japan clover rapidly taking possession of uncultivated places in Soutb Caro- 
lina and otber states, are highly relished and a good pasture for sheep, while 
the Bermnda grass and other luxuriant and strong growths, long considered 
the pests of the plantation, have come to be highly appreciated by the best cul- 
tivators of the South. Of the Bermuda grass, which though not a winter 
grass is the best of all Southern grasses, Dr. Little the State Geologist of 
Georgia says : 

" When tha vulne ol Bermuda giMS Is appiecisted by tarmera, and the thin and waste por- 
tioQ ot theU famiB are clothed with it, which seema to bare been intended especialtj for aheep, 
Qeorgia will sustain a sheep to every acre of territory, and 37,000,000 ot sheep wonld be worth to 
tlieir owners in the aggregate S.IT.OOOiOOO, net, per anoaiiii—Dearly doable the present gtota 
value of the cotton crop of the atale," 

Mr. C. W. Howard, himself a practical faimer of Georgia, and other writers, 
have declared the fitness of the South for the successful cultivation of valuable 
grasses; though, as in all countries, there areportionsof the South where grass 
will not grow. By aid of winter grasses it is peifectly practicable throughout 
a large portion of the South lo raise sheep without other cost than interest on 
the land, and the value of the salt. 

Dismissing, as we may safely do at this point, the general food question in 
Southern sheep raising, as thus being too strongly established to be disputed, 
we pass to the most important of agricultural questions now being presented 
in (ie South, and by her own leading minds, 

THB RELATION OF WOOL GBOWING TO THB COITON CHOP, 

which promises, in the language of another, " to enthrone Queen Wool beside 
King Cotton." It is not necessary to reassert the ground frequently taken and 
most strongly by Southern men, that wool growing at the South is far more 
profitable than cotton culture, and involves far less tabor, though it calls for 
unremitting attention. Many, indeed, of the most intelligent men of the South 
believe that the exelusive cultivation of cotton has been a scourge, instead 
of a blessing, to their country ; that in one state, Georgia, with a crop over 
600,000 bales of cotton (worth, at 15 cents a pound, $75 per bale), its agri- 
cultural population, as a whole, were poorer at the end than at the begin- 
ning of the year ; that labor on a cotton plantation where a fall crop is planted, 
is without intermission and that it is excessive in the quantity required, often 
exceeding in cost the whole salable value of the plantation. 
Says Mr. Howard of Georgia, before quoted : 

" More than thirty jearg ago, the writer, walkinic with a gentleman of tar-reacblDK mind, and 
observing the gullied and exooriated condition of the soil near Milledgeville, Inqaired : ' What 
is to restore its {ettilitj lo the worn ont portion of Georgia ?' The answer was promptly given : 
' Sheep and Bermuda grass.' There was piofbond wisdom in the reply. A large pordon of old 
Georgia must become a sheep-walk, before it can be restored to fertility, and the land-ownera 
realize the full bertefits ol th«r land." 

"Mr. Kobert C. Humber, of Putnam County, in Middle Georgia, keeps 
one hundred and thirty-eight sheep, of the cross between the merino and the 
common sheep. He says they cost nothing, except the salt they eat ; while 
they pay one hundred per cent, on the investment, in mutton, lambs and woo). 
They yield an average of three pounds of wool per head, which he sells at the 
very low price of twenty-five cents, — less than the market price. It costs 
him nothing, except the shearing. His sheep range on Bermnda grass, — old 
fields in summer, and the plantation at large, embracing the fields from which 
crops have been gathered, and the cane bottoms in winter." 
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32 The Fence Question in the South. 

J. H, Moore of Oakley, Arkansas, an experienced sheep breeder, com- 
menced sheep raising in 1851, and wintered entirely with cotton seed and 
what grass the sheep conld get in the cotton fields, nnd, with intermptions 
growing oat of the war, has continned the practice always with success. Here 
is a leaf fhmi his experience : 

In 1879 1 tutd 31 •*«, whinh were wintwed during last wiater flndi«lT on ootbm iMd. They 

dropped C3 I&mba, of wUoh I Mved 47. I f«d tbM« nxwo Msd, m I had plenty, and fed on the 

KTonnd, whkih oanaed the vaate of neulj one-balf the nod. Cotton km on be pnrcfaasid M 

.1.. -I-. ^j f^goj thrae to font dolltn pet ton of 2.000 ponnda. One ton will winter from 10 to 

_!.._ ..J -_ ... J . ,• *-j i_ —fogt^ it ironid winter 20 to 30 aheep. 

_ . ,. „ BMeplooic well, A neighbor ot mi oe, who was 

a laitce •hecp-broedei In Ohio, iays Aat one ton to forty sheep ii enonih when they have the 
mn o( the paanre, and that he ean winter well a ibeep at ten oen(« per head. 

Then are many plantatloni In the Sonth that an too mnoh worn to make the onltiTatlon of 
cotton profitable, that oonld be btongbt to Otelr Mifdnal tettillty by feeding sheep with ootlon 
■eed on the field. Theee planlattoni oonld be divided into fonr fleldi, one ot whlah oonld be Mt 
to Bermnd» gTaw, which will aKird gtadnx for m many sheep u elgbt or ten per acre as long 
as It wonld be healtbj to keep Ibem on It ; one field be sown with oow-peaaa, and fed off tbe 
nonnd dmina; the wfnler ; and, after the pease and vines wete oonsamed, the sheep oonld be 
ted on the field the balance ot the winter on ootton seed, and their droppings, together with ma- 
nnte (rmn the pea-vine, would donUe Oie otop ot cotton ; and by this means Ow planter wonld 
enrich bis land and IdmaBlf at lanw time. 

IfindBermadaKTanaaKOodfnuinccaaany I have ever tried; built Is only a sammer grass, 
and ■eemi to do best during hot dry weather, bnt reqnlres to be kept oloiely grwed, as it gets 
hard when old ; bnt this omild be remedied by keeping cattle and sheep in alternate pnstnres. 

My ezpeilenoe teaches me that sheep can t>e winterad In the Sonth at a cost of tan to fitleen 
cenia per bead, and. It oradit be given tfaem for the weeds and briers they destroy, and the land 
they manure, the cost la less than nothing. Another profit oonld be added to sheep hnabandry 
at the Sooth, and that la Via (ncrwwed mtlu« of uorrMmt cotCon pJan(a<fon«, vhiiA might (w 
eompuUd at (en per cent, on VU orlfflnaleoMt o/the land. 

Says Mr. Hayes, (SAeep HatbandTy in the South) : 

" A moat Importaat branch ol aheep hnabandry. In Ita relationa to the Imptovement ota 
coanby, 1* tkat wAsre the cuUure o/Aiep It nuufc aitxIUary to a mixed Atubambv- 1^ Mghat 
adtxmtage 0/ Ihlt rifMem it tha improvement 0/ tile land. 

"Sheep are tba onlyanlmals whleh do not eihanst the land npon which they feed, bat perma- 
nently improre it. Homed oattie, espMlatly oom In milk, by conUnaed graring, nl^iatelj 
ezhaott tbe pastures of their pbosplutes. In England, tbe pastores of the oounn nt Cbeeter, 
famous BS a oheeae diatriot, are kept up only by the constant nae ot booe dnat. Sheep, on tbe 
other band, through tbe peonHar nntiltloDanesi of th^ manuT«, and tbe facility wlla whloh 
it Is dlstrlbnted, are found to be tAs most economieal and certain maons of aojutantly reneiBing 
the prodaeHiienem of thf land. By (he combination of sheep husbandry with whwt onltare, 
landn In England, whlah. In the lime of Blliabeth, prodnoed on an avaraite, dx and a half 
baaheU ot wheat per acre, prodace now over thirty bushels. Fn these reasons, the recent prae- 
tloal writers In the Journal of the Boyal AgriouItanU Boole^ of England, pronounce that, while 
tbeie ia no profit !□ grovlniF sbeep In Bnglaad rimply for thalr mutton and wool, sheep hus- 
band^ is still an Indispensable necessity, as the sole means of keeping ap the laad. 

"Biperienoe in the United States leads losloiiUr oonchidans. Mr. Stilson of Wisconsin, by 
keeping sheep. Is able to raise his twenty^nr bushels of wheat to the acre, vbUe the avara;^ 
yield of wheatiu Wisconsin Is but ten boahels. There are cases in Vermont where sheep-farm- 
er* hare been compelled to abandon one farm atler another, as tliey became too fertile for pnrft- 
^le sheep-RTDwing. 

" The farmers of Connecttcnt In former times. It wonld appear, had a full appreciation of ttie 
fertiHilng Infiuences of the sheep. In the lown.of Qoshen, In Connecticut, aooordlng to my In- 
formant, tbe public roads were ancienUy laid out eight rods wide ; and In Uieee roads it was the 
custom to pastnce in common tbe sbeep belonging to the individnal proprietors of tbe town, 
which were taken care of t>y a man uid a boy, at the expense of the town anUioritles. Tbe 
yBiding ot the sheep for each nlgfat, In order that the benefits (rf the mannie might not be lott, 
.__._..._. -,__ „_.,. ..,._~..,. _.w__ ^^ . ,_ 



m-asooldsnmmerof ISlfij Itometothetumof a certein farmer Wyard tt 

He bad no field fenced which would hold the sheep,— some eight hnndred in number,— except a 

field planted with com, which bad already come np. Freferrinfc to sacrifice the own to loajng 



jy ontting of the top shoots bad saved the plants ftom bring killed hy the frost, and the drop- 
plngs from tbe aheep in one night had so enriched the field that It produced the largest nop ot 
own that had been grown In tiM town fOT years." 

Says Mr. Howard, in his excelleot paper on the condition of Agricnlture in 
the Cotton States, giving his own practical teats on Georgia laadff; 
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" It ii br hi the obeapest mMbod of nutnnilDg Ikod. No hauling mumra 1b isqnlred, 81 the 
Bh»«p haul tbeii own manure, both wild and liquid, to precisel? (be tpot oo whJob It U deaired 
to applf It. It ii aTsnlf Bpread, without labor, no part belns ezcesuralj mannrad at tlie «l- 
p«>i«e ot another part. The eflact i>f thU manuring irlll be felt toi yean. Laud bo manuied Ib 
Eood lor two bam of cotton to the acre the followlne jear. The other advBnta$:e Ib the fine con- 
aitloQ Into whidi the sheep aie pnt at a seaaon of the jear whan matton brinn the hii;hei>t 

Sw. When land Ib pnt Into inlflclently Kood order to bring Ave hnndrad buBheTB ot tanmi to 
acre, the gain In mutton Ib equivalent to Uie coat of the erop. The beavy maonrifig of the 
land In. then, nlear giln." 

I, from It* ooldneaa, doe* not ferment like hone dnng, and therefore retains Ita 



value mneh lonrar than UkecKcrFm«ite( the faotM or man. It ranks among the Terybeiit of 
the manure* produced b; aolmalB, eapeolallj fnan tlnae aheep that aie fed with rich food for 
fattening porpoaeB. A* has been already Mated, mastioatlon ot Bheep Ib bo perfect there Ib e 



analfRB, 38 piurt* df urea In avoy 1,000 parts, and 12 put* ot aalt, among vhloh la a lai^e 
proportloD ot phoqboilo add. In (»e hnndrad part* of tiie dong of aheep there are68 per cent, 
of watei, 10.3 of animal and vegetable matter, and 13.T per cent, of saline matters. This 19.3 
pw cent, of onaole matter oontUH as much nltiogeD, wbloh !■ the valne of manareB chiefly, 
as *3 ytaXa of boree dnni. 63 parti ot hCR manate, or litS parts of oow dung, and Is equal to 100 
paMa of the ordlttaiy etahle or barnyard manure. It 1* mnoh drier than nher manurea, having 

bnt little water, eompatatively i "— "— '— '-" - ' '— "" — '- ' '— 

' •• aiidbewmd^eate316> 

DKunM, while the sfaeep wl 

; 43 poumda ot dried. This 

fodder, and soob gnm ai I 

,_, jtlmolMIng bod tra fattening purpoae*, . . . _ _ _ , .._^ , .__ 

uid Btaroh iHily are ^nlmilalad and go to tfae formation of fat and deeh, while the remainder. 



bmnatativelT qnaUng. For instanoa, let a borae reodve 100 parte ol d^ 
dweeate 216 >«inds ot freab mume, wbidi bdng dried, makes 46 pounds 
1e the sfaeep with the same food would give but lal pounds ot freeh man 
»t dried. This I* manure made with the otdloary method lA feeding, a 
■oob gnn ai Ibe; oaa plok up. Bat when sheep are fed with grain or oi 
bod & fattening purpoae*. with food rich In alhamea and phoephatc*, 

. _. ue^nimilaladandgoto tfae formation of fat and deeh, while the remain' 

Inclndtoii the larger part ot the salta, goe* to the manure heap, tho* adding very greatly tc 



a land application. ThU fact bai long been known and used to Hm linnove 
"- ' ™DgUsh farmer, and must be learned and praotioed by our people. The d 



land by tha En^h farmer, and must be learned and praMloed by our people, ^le declining 
(ertlll^ of our soils call loudly tor all the aid we can give it, and it I* lime to reocMpIze the fact 
tb^ if we coutlaae to draw from the land, and never pnt anything to It, It will after awhile 
oease to respond to our oalls upon it. (KOiiltrtto' * Sheep BviboTtdry.) 

The Journal of the American AgricuUural Association contains a veij care' 
ful Canadian compntation on this point. It eaya th« enclosuiea may be ar- 
ranged to accommodate a certain number of sheep, so that the land may be 
properly and regularly manured. The calcnlation la that one sheep passing 
one night on one square yard of land is equal, in money value, to £3, 10a. 
($17.^) per acre ; and it is upon this basis that acts of husbandly, as they 
are called, for vhich the incoming tenant has to pay his predecessor, are val- 
ued. Says this writer : 

"Think, for a moment, of what paasee In the told during (be night. The land haa been recently 

E laughed ; the liquid and solid dejections are therefore Msily abeorbed, the <d1 from the fleeoe 
>rmTng by no means an luappreoiable part of them. The sheep, many weighing from a hnn- 
dred and twenty pounds each, pass eight or ten hoars on the aame spot, and toe pressore of 
their bodies, together with tbe tnunpl&g of their tlnr-poiuted hoofs, condense and solidify the 
land In a fashion that no rolte, not even Croeakill'B clod crasher, conld hc^ to emulate." 

The presence of five hundred eheep upon a Southern farm will it is declared 
enrich five acres every month in the year far better than purchased fertilizers, 
and at the same time pay in wool and mutton a better per cent than does cot- 
ton upon the la1>or and expense. Col. Watts of Laurens Co., South Carolina, 
a life-Ioug sheep breeder in South Carolina, Geoi^a and Texas, keeps at the 
rat« of one thooaand sheep to tbe acre, which he regards as equivalent to four 
hundred pounds of the best guano. Its effects are perceptible for several 
years. He believes, from cuvltal experimenting, that fifty-two acres of 
land can be ao wetl fertilized in twelve months, by one thooBand sheep, as to 
be rich soil for five yeara following. He declares the effecta of auch manuring 
wonderfbl. We might go on with these citations far twyond all reasonable 
limits, and yet not exhaust the statement of a fact known to American sheep 
breeders. We are now to speak of the relations that are coming to be con- 
sidered, between Wool growing and Cotton raising. And here we bring 
forward from Hon. Edward Atkinson some of tbe points presented in his 
address at Atlanta, Ga., Oct., 1880. 
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AMD WOOL IK THE SAKIt FIELD. 



We do not attempt to present his elaborate argument in full, but cor selec- 
tion will Bhow hia view of comparative results : 

" Aammiiig good oaltiTatioD and an arerue piodnat Ot 100 ponndi Unt, theis will be fiom 
1,000 to 1,2B0 poonds of seed to each acre on Oie nvertun. AtUr salting aside enough «eleaCed 
seed for plaatJng, there will be 1,000 poonds left for teeduiK. 

It i* tlw prodncdon of seed that eibaasCs the soil, and not of flbie. In the foor hnndred 
pounds lini dtete are but four ponndsot ahemlcal elements drawn from the wil; bnt In the 
thouMUid pounds ot seed tbere ate forty poundf of phosphate of lime and potash. 

If this seed U used tot a tertHizer as It oomes fcom the gin, It works slowl; and nnevenlr. The 
oil injures it as a tertlUier. It shoold all be led to Mook in order to give the best nsults. 

It seems to salt e^eap well If fed whols ; hot, for hogs and cattle, tlte more the oil is tamoved, 
the better It is. 

Now let us see what may be done on the ImsIs of Moertalned ^t«. 

Each too acres can be surrounded bj a fitb-bow, babbbd-wikb, Doa-rnoor fkhcb, and 
diiided into four fields bj cross feocM at a cost, inoloding posts and setting, ol less than a 
thousand dollars. 

In eaoh 100 acres let one field be derated to com, one to oow-pease, one to cotton, and one to 
sheep. The seed from a fiiat product of 200 pounds of cotlon per acre with the grass which fol- 
lows the cotton, would carry two and a half sheep per acre on the next field tor Ai months ; and 
the oow-pease and the ccm-fodder wgold serro tor the rest ot the jear. The pea-Tines and 
sheep dui^ would increase the crop, and more sheep would t«addedeacL year, unUl, In the third 
or fourth year the average would be 400 pounds ootton per aoie on 100 acres, five sheep per acre 
on one hnndred acres, a com crop iocteased la the same propration as the cotton, s^ tn>m ten 
to 16 tHiihels to an acre to 20 or 30 bushels on the third 100 acres, aod the oow-peass to be 
ploughed In, or Bermuda grass to be crapped by dieep, m the fourth 100 acies. 

Ln OS assume the oondidons and cost on a moderate scale, so that the nndertaking may not 
seem so viaioiiaiy ta the laiKO figures given In the preoedlng. 

A farm to be purchased consisting w rather poor sandy BciL This lassninecanbehadat teas 
than flva dollais per acre. 

Say eOO acres at S2,B00 

Fencing and dividing 400 acres with barbed wire fence 1,000 

Barn and sheds In center of the qoadtangle, including gln-etand and other appllaucea. . . . 1,000 
Tools and implements , BOO 

Total «6,000 

Honeea aoorading to droumstanoes, and five hundred shesp at a price conditioned on their 

quality. 
It may be assumed that ten thoosand dollars would be an ample capital tor such a beginning : 

but thcie figures are based on theory, and not on practice. Perhaps a much lees sum wonld 

serve the purpose. 
One thing more may be oonudered in this oonnectdon. While it is doubtless true that aheep 

thrive on the whole cotton seed with the oil In it, yet It appears that there is too much oil. It 

^eots the milk of the breeding ewes, and also deposlta a great eioeaa of grease In the fleece- 
It wonld be truer eoonomy to niCract all the oil that can be removed by pressure, and then the 

ground cake and hnlls wonld be in true condition to feed to sheep, cattle, or hogs. 
Machines tar hulling the seed can now be puiobased at modwate cost ; and we may be very 

sure that, as soon as a demand tor small presses for tarm use is made, the snpplj will come. 

The Dederick hay-press is now being used for packing cotton fibre to a oompressiou equal to the 

densi^ erf etau wood, or fiHty pounds to a cnbic foot, and the inventor of that press seeuu equal 

to anjr emergenov. 
The removal of the oil, like tlie removal of the fibre, takes almost nothing from the land devoted 

to cotton, the mineral element being about three-touiths in the kernel and one- fourth in the hull. 

This suggestion is one of a class inviting attention to t^e special features 
and great promise of a mode of sheep raising suited to the South, and Deeded 
for her people and their lands. It is not a new proposition. In North Car- 
olina the farmers have practised grazing their sheep upon their fields of small 
grain during tJie winter " which," aaye a careful writer: " when judiciously 
done, rather contribntea to than deteriorates fVom their yield at harvest." 
This, then, is the statement ttom some of the leading indastrial writers of the 
day, of the beat possibilities of Soutbero husbandry, aufflciently attractive when 
thus given, and still more so when carerolly compared with abuudant testimonj, 
to awaken the enthusiaam of every one who is interested in the development 
of the South. 

Shed^ husbandry ia a rich mine of wealth, best developed aloi^ide the cot- 
ton crop, giving a larger yield of best wool, advancing continually the fertility 
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of the BoU, and aU this is made poaaible by a SKitahU A^slem of fendng. For 
SDOh fencing is required a material light of neight, easily cwnetracted, or easily 
changed from place to place, bb ttie fields and feeding places are changed in 
constant rotation. What other material meets these conditions but Barb 
Wire Fencing, vrhich, as before shown, is so largely replacing all other kinds 
of fence material, both for permanent and transient fences ? 

THE PSOTXCnOM OF BABB FKKCING. 

But we are farther to discuss a need and a benefit pertaining to Barb Fenc- 
ing, applicable to no other fence ; and this need is derived from the' considera- 
tion ai facts of the present and past sheep bosbandry in the South, in 
relation to one of its most serious deterring features. 

The reports of the very able statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
which, fi'Om a careAil examination of the aystom adopted by Hm in arriving 
at results, we regard as very reliable, show the number of sheep in the South. 

Number of Shitp 6t BauOtem StaUt, Jannary, 1378. 
Statbi. Nnmber of sheep. 

DeUwaie 35,000 

Haiyland 1B1,200 

VbiSnJa ■■■■ 422,000 

NorthCaiollDk 490,000 

Sooth Carolln* 1TB,000 

Qeoreta 382,300 

liiJtRla 56,000 

Alabuna 270,000 

MiwlSBlppi 280,000 

Lonidann .. 126,000 

Tbim 3,874700 

Atkaniaa 280,000 

TsaDeuet 800,000 

WNtVligiuia 049,900 

KeotDOky 900,000 

Uinonii 1,371,000 

T<*U 9,887.6000 

Now no fact is more prominent among those gathered from this great industry 
tiisn 

THB SHEEP-KILLING DOG A PERIL. 

Legislatures have not found it easy to overcome or repress the friendship that 
exists between the dog owner and his four-footed favorite, even if the former 
be in the depths of poverty himself, and his pet a worthless cur with no other 
merit than the affectionate wagof bis tail. North Carolina CourtB have de- 
clared the dog a wild beast, to be shot at sight if found trespassing. ~ Many 
sheep breeders have, with their quick shots, been a law to themselves on this 
matter, but the nights are long, and the prowling sheep eaters numerous. 

This evil is graphically stated by Commissioner ^Uibrew of Tennessee. 



„ - -. - - „- It them to hi« neighbors. But 

gome momuis tbe onireloonie werd oomea to Um, "tha doga have been among (he sheep." 
Bvei; Mie who has ezperiwioeditknomof thevdnmeot rage that awell UiboKim. But It la 
all Use naught. Tbe mischief la done, and the lobber gone. Hot a bnoe la left, except the dead 
rarranwyi o( many sheep 1;lng anmnd, and the fiigbtened, atoimed look of the more fortnnale 
ouea that have escaped— escaped tbe doga It may be, but they have safEsTed ao mnch by feai th^ 
do not Moovei for months. They ran at the approach of any one, they are nUless, and tte cou- 
alant shont <mE some watcher stutlea them from their food, and, as a owweqaeooe, they leas fleeh 
and become a shadow of what they weie befMe. Sbeep bm rety pecollai In this lespeot, and 
nothing dlitoibs their eqnanimi^ more than the Inroads ot dogs. No animal li mcve easily 
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geotled than » theep, Euid none thrive more b; it. It dogs we allowed to go neu tliem, and they 
ate oontianiilly Mgbtaned, they will become bo demoralized they will actually snfler tram haciger 
while the tron^hB ai~ '~" 



„ r. jDfcagedlD the onterprifle, and m j ,._, ^ ■ 

■o; bni, befoifl the good elteclt of Uie law wen marcel; realized, the foUowlDg LcKUlature 



teried from laiting sheep. 

""hot, befora tbs good el . ._._ _ . -„ - 

i) lepMlad the law, it inrmt to the enat dishearten roent of the shenp-ralBen 
), andtoBi ■ ' -..-.. i — - - •- - -■ - . - .. . 



tore, andtoaaOBTtaliipablloopitiloii ana the eheap farmers' eiperienoe on tblsinbject, the Com- 
miaaicuief of AgHcnltnra iwit out ciicnlan of inqaliy to all parts of the ataie of TennoBBoe. From 
the ano^r^ of aiuweia to thei« qnesttoos, Mr. KUllbrew briogi to light a discouraging Item la 
die Imko nombei of sheep that have tallea a prey to the mthlese onis that prowl and growl and 
howl iSrongh hU sWfl. A. very oarsory Klanoe at the replies to the qneation as to the number 
., -i ii_ a.-. 1 v_ J Til .. .1 ..1.-. _.. 1.^ Qj^^ y Q(^ jjg ananally 
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Half a dozen farmers present estimate the 

number from 300 Co 1,000. 
About one-flfth annually. 
Cannot give any esdmMe. 
About 800, worth Sl,600. 
Ooe-fonrth. 

None duce the dog law wis passed. 
In the last three years bnt few, but previotuly 

one-fonrth. 
About one-half of the whole amount. 
200 in Qilt county. Hnst now increase. 
SOO. 

A great many, don't know the nnmber. 
Don't know, less the past season than ever. 
About one-fourth. 
About 26 per cent, of tbe whole. 
(SO Bbeep valued at S62.E0. 
About 10 per cent. 
Abont 1,000, v^oe tS.DOa 



About S12,000. 
About WJ.OOO. 
S15.000 Co 120,000. 
ST,000 or S8,000. 



Some Bay If it were not for dogs they wonld go 

into the business. 
Very few since the dog law was passed. 
"~" ""*" *" (hree-foorths of the whole 



One-halt b 



10 to 20 per cent. 
10 per oent. 

Not less than 20 per cent. 
10 to le per oent. 
32,600 in valne. 
10 per oent. 
About 10 per cent. 
About one-fourth. 
2S per cent., valued at SIS.EOO. 
A very considerable number. 
100, value S12«. 
1,000 for this county. 
About 10 pN cent. 
Cannot answer, know It to be large. 
Cannot give the nnmber, think it great. 
Very oonsiderable. 

Very few while the dog taw was in force. 
Abmit one-third of the whole: 300 to 600 a year. 
Abont 110,000. 
S10,000. 
$12,000. 

Tee, quite a number. 

It prevents many from following it as an 
ocoupation. 

Says J. W. F. Foster, in discusBing sheep husbaDdiy in East Tennessee : 

Thr SOO, more than any other one thing, is keeping East Tennessee poor. If, aocoidlng to 
tbe Spanish proverb, beneath the foot of the sheep is prosperity and wealth, beneath that of the 
dog 1b decay and poverty. From data fumighed by the asseBsmeot rolls, we have In this divldon 
of the state at least siit? thouaand dogB. If, before the tribunal of Baason and Common Sense, 
an indictment were preferred against these dogs as a public noisanoe, suob an array of charges 
could be made and sustained as would insure a verdict of guilty, and wiUi scarcely any paUiatuig 
drcumslauces for an appeal to the mercy of tbe court. It would be proved that the food con- 
sumed b; each dos wooTd produce one hundred andfiftypoundsof pork, which would aggregate 
nine milliOD pounds, worth, at the lowest esCimato, five hnodred and forty thousand dollars. It 
would be shown that the destruction of property by them annually averages hut lltcle less than 
that produced by fire aud flood. It would be shown that, inconsequence of their evil disposition, 
our farmers are deterred from engaging in the raising oF sheep, by which a loss of revenue is 
oansed to the people and to llie state of at least five millionB of dollars annual^. It would be 
shown that lane numbers of immigrants, with money in their purses and brains In their heads 
it«dfron- —"'-* ^ ......:-_ .- v_..j L ._ ■_ .... 



e prevented from setUiog among us and helping to build up the o 



ntry. from the fact that 



What better remedy or resort, after the lawmakers have done all they can 
or should do, to check this evil, than to make sore the safety at home by the 
iudicious use of a fence the dog cannot pma. No oUier fence than Steel Barb 
Fencing meets this requisite. The sheep field and the sheep fold can be 
cheaply and securely made i>OG proof. And it will be easy to erect light 



OO' 
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screens aad feaders at close rua wsjb, end in smaller pens, to prevent the barb 
from tearing the fleeces. Sbeep breeders agree that with fences of common 
constmction, the sheep haddlo in their shade and shelter, at the borders of the 
field, making them even more a temptation and a prey to the dog. The light, 
strong Barb Fence has no shelter or shade to offer, and only one suggestion 
without and within — ^fot all animals to keep at a distance from it. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

We have thas sought to review some of the general and particular facts of 
fencing and of the fence system in this country and the Southern States. 
The figures are striking in Uieir magnitade, but are as authentic as any sta- 
tistics of our domestic indnatries, and have been derived from sources beyond 
challenge for their accuracy. And yet their presentment is comparatively 
new, for it is only within a few years that the attention of national and state 
agricnltoral authorities has been turned to a careful view of the fence ques- 
tion. When it is stated that upwards of one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and miles of Barb Fencing has passed into use in the last few seasons, it may 
seem an extravagant assertion ; perhaps to be received with incredulity, as 
impossible. But the sum representing the total cost of fences in the United 
States, given in one of our first paragraphs, represents over six million kiles 
of fences in use in the United States at the time of the government inquiry of 
1671, and the same form of statement applied to the fence statistics of the 
Southern States, presented in the same connection, shows that, at that time, 
Kentucky had nearly thbeb homdebd thodsamd kiij:s of fences, and Tennes- 
see nearly two humdrkd thousakd miles. In the Iowa State Agricultural 
Report for 1863, a oarel^il computation for that state alone showed nearly 
FOUB HUNDRED TBOUSAMD miles of fences. Compared with these sabataotial 
and authentic fence exhibits, the reader who may be fresh in this field of 
inquiry will be better able to appreciate the facts of Barb Fencing, and the 
era it opens. Let us briefly review some of the more obvious conclusions 
from what we have presented. 

1. We cannot do utithout fencing. Old custom, and modem needs sustaining 
such custom, point to the suitable fencing of land as the only security to the 
proflt, and peace of mind of the land owner. So largely has Barb Fencing 
been adopted to meet this need, that its statistics of manufacture are to-day 
among the most solid figures of the Wire industry, and of the hardware 
trade in farm supplies. 

2. Fencirui is costly. For the Fence, taken in the aggregate, the outlay is heavy, 
and under the old systems wasteful. What other direction of farm economy 
promises better and surer saving than Barb Fence, when cost and ease of con- 
struction and maintenance are considered ? 

3. The South has speciai needs for fencing. All leading authorities, her 
ownmen, earnest torep^ and build up her industries, are to day urging it with 
tongues and pens. How far Barb Fencing comes in naturally among the in- 
dispensable agencies of this reform, we have tried to show in these pf^es. 

i. The farmer's enemiM are many. He must protect his fields and his fiocks. 
Barb fencing will help him to protect them. 

5. Defective ieyisiad'on exists in the South, which it is for her law-makers to 
repair, but the farmer cannot wait on the statute books, while his farm is 
running to waste, and the dc^ are eating his sheep. He cannot take the law 
into his own hands, but he can stretch the impregnable line of law and order 
about his own premises, and no caucus or clique can make his Barb Fence 
otherwise than secure to everything within its protection. 

6. It is no eqteriment. Barb Fence has to day a literally broader relation to 
the developement of American husbandry, and the enjoyment of land owning, 

Google 
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than finy other material f^noy dow before the public. It holds the herds to 
their pasture, and trom the <niltlTated field. It protects life and proper^ 
along the railway lines. It fixes the bonndary as a barrier aboat the immense 
ranche. It makes secure against thieves, the small estate of the iVait grower 
and the raiser of choice crops. It defies the roving pig as a Southern institu- 
tion, and the mutton stealing dog as the scourge of the flocks. It makes 
possible for the South the best rewards of mixed husbandry. 

7. It commends itself to the largest land owner, with whom the cheapness of 
fence material is of the utmost importance. It meets the changed condition 
of Southern farms and landed properties, where multiplication of small land 
owners makes important the better maintenance of boundaries. To avoid 
complications and controversies, good fencing Is a necessity. The tendency 
throughout the South and Southwest is to smaller farms, and better enclosures 
on large tracts. Even in Texas the former practice of free range is being 
abandoned. Contests were constantly occurring between the cattle-herders 
and the shepherds. Sheep breeders, therefore, began gradually to purchase 
all the lands required ; and, at present, the greater part of the land in the 
sheep-region is held in freehold by the respective flock-masters. About flfty 
miles from Corpus Christi. in Naeoes County, 80,000 acres are being en- 
closed in one vast pasture by a Barb Wire fence, at a cost of tl6,000. 

An incorporated company for sheep breeding has l>een formed in Southern 
Missouri, 160 miles from St. Louis. The incorporators propose to locate 
30,000 acres of land on the side of the Ozark Mounttuns, and to start with 
4,000 sheep fenced in at less cost than herdsmen can be employed. They ex- 
pect to bring the laud under cultivation at an early day, and to graze the 
sheep on blue and tame grass instead of on buuch grass ; also to provide 
shelter and winter feed for the flocks, with other necessary improvements as 
needed. This is more sensible than the Colorado system, which relies on 
pasturing or starvation in the winter ; and how fuEy does this apply to the 
present argument. 

The traveller by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Kailroad is astonished 
to see running strught across the prairie from west to east, a short distance 
below Springer station, a Barb Wire Fence, which marks the Southern boundary 
of the famous Maxwell Grant, of New Mexico, of over one million acres, which 
is thus fenced in on the south and east, making the longest lines of continuous 
fence in the world, inclosing a pasture of seven hundred thousand acres. By 
this means the vast herds are kept on their owners' land, and other herds 
excluded. Including the inner inclosures for such separation of cattle as may 
be desired, there are upwards of two hundred miles of Barb Wire Fence on 
this Grraut. Some of the inner inclosures are ten miles square. Let any one 
estimate the great saving of oost, on tracts of these magnitudes, by the use ot 
■ Barb Fence, as compared with any other known fencing. 

The history of tiie connection of the Washbnm & Moen Manufactnring 
Company and I. L. Ellwood & Co. with the Barb Fencing may be briefly 
told. As the Jargest general wire manufacturers in this country, our works 
at Crrove Street and Quinsigamond, in the city of Worcester, Mass., tteing 
the largest exclusively wire manufacturing establishment in the worid, Wash- 
bum & Uoen Manufacturing Company have for twenty-flve years past had a 
broader and more intimate relation with fencing and fence topics than any and 
all other parties in this country. For many years a^r the first introduction 
of plain iron wire as fencing material, our works were among the largest 
sources of supply, our improved process of galvanizing having created a high 
character for our wire. On the introduction of the principle of arming the 
Wire with the Barb, we became principally instrumental in bringing together 
the various patents to produce a perfect product ; also in the introduction by 
us of an entirely new class of automatic machinery for the manufacture of 
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Barb Fencing. The Barb Wire Fence indastry of this country is now repre- 
sented by nearly fifty maanftwtiirerfl — licenseed nnder oar patents. The state- 
ments brought togeUiei in these pages will not be nnderstood as mannfoctar- 
ers' facts, bat as public facts the manafacturerS find it their interest to seek out 
and bring together. They will have only Ihe weight deserved by the high 
sonroes whence they are derived. 

Are these facts controvertible ? Can the same measure of benefit he reached 
in any other way so cheaply, so well, and so thoronghly, as by the improved 
syslem of fencing, herein suggested ? It will be for all, as practical men, 
alive to their own interests, or as leaders of pablic thought and opinion, to an- 
swer, after giving due weight to the facts iironght together in these pages. 

WASHBURN & MOEN M'F'G CO. 

WoECBSTEE, Mass. 
1. L. ELLWOOD & CO. 

DbKalb, Ills. 
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APPENDIX. 



statistics of Fences in the United States. 



Toua OoiC of Fences. 



M^na 831,214,60 

Nsir Hunpahlre 34,S26,22i 

Vermont 42,929,880 

MasBachnsetU 36,916,283 

Rhode Island. 9,877,738 

Conneotloat 33,801,960 

Hew York 228,874,011 

NewJewey 40,496,613 

Penosrlvania 179,834,494 

Oblo 103,080,673 

Miohiisn 67,441,104 



Indiana 100,769,419 

lUinolB 128,866.613 

'Wisconsin 39,302,719 

Hinuesota 6,639,037 

Iowa 34,729,33$ 



Nebraska 2,174,020 

CaUfotnls 26,698,298 

Oregon 8,274,470 

NoTBdii 444,680 



Average Cott of Femxt. 

Cost per rod. 



Now York. . 



PeniuTlvuiiit 

1.33 Ohio — - 

1.7S Michigan 00 Nebraska 

" " •-" — ' "" California. 



Ooatperrod. 

i.uu Minnesota 8 .SB 

1.16 Iowa.... 1.10 



. IM 



The aannal cost of rep^ia of fenoM variea with the h 
strnoted, and the darabllitv of Ihi 
aooonnt of the large pToporaon of st 



Tha Coel of R^xiirM. 

•t of material of which they am con- 
t Chat material. It is lowest In the New England sectian on 
^ propnruonot stone wall: and low In the South from oheapneaa of material; 
e older States, where UmW is beoomine scarce, and In the pnliie ttatei, 
which ace nearly desdtnte of most supplies, the expense of repairs of fences is high, as well as 
In the sections where soft wood, brush and poles are eitendvel? nsed. 

The fijcnrea for repairs in the several states show a footing total oE annual outlay of 
803,636,187. 

Total Ajuaial Exhibit. 

Total oast of annnal repairs 893,963,187 

Intereft on the origtnal coBt, at Qperoent 104,802,986 

Qraud total, eiclnsive of re-bnildlng 8108,816,172 

The average ooet of material Is given ia tables of statu, which show that boards for tencei 
atadearest in Texas, 829.63 per M,; $28.90 in Kansas ; 827.88 in Nebraska; 827.00 !□ Delaware, 
and 86.66 In Rhode Island. The cost of rails ranges from 813 per M. in New Jersey, to 88.12 
per M. in Florida. 

The '* IJeeal Fence " in the United States. 

"All of the Slates have laws recognizins in some way the obligation to fence." {Tfler's Late 
of Feruxa, 001.) The h^ghl of the legal fence In the several states and territories varies as 
follows : 

Four feet high — Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Delaware, Idaho and Washington. 

Four and a Aai/'/ecC— Vermont, Rhode Island, ConnectlDut, New York New Jersey, Mary- 
land. West Vl^uia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiaoanain, Minnesota, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, LoDiaiaiia, Kutsaa, Nebras^ Colorado, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, Moataua, Dakota, 

Fine /eat— Peoniylvanta, Virginia, lltssouri, Kentucky, North OaroUua, G«<»^a, AtabanM,! 
South Carolina, Florida, UisslsAppi, Texas, Arkansas, CaJUomia, Wyoming. d()()QlC 



Appendix. — The Legal Fenoe in the South. 

B of Southern S WtM indioatw Tba Legkl FanM, m nrioailj ^e- 

DbIiAWAB*. (Sevlud CtxJe, 1874,^.381!,) Seetien 1. A Eoodletioaitf wood, itone, or w«ll 
Mt (bora, four ftnd a hklf foot high oi fooi feet hisb, and haTtoR a ditch within two foet, shall 
be doemed a Uwfal (eoo« im Nawoattle and K«at OoantlM; and In Snanz Conntj four feet ihall 
be tbe hsight at lawful fenoes. 

BlAaTLAKD. ^MM !■ HO Keikei«l fence law, bat ipecdal laws ezlit lor the Mvenl oonnUeti for 
example, ■• followe: (X<nMa/lSTO. CVuq>.63T.) 



Chunif.—FutBtt niffloieDtlf oloae to prevent hogi or rig* from paMlng Ouoiigh tbe 

, __ J _ii t «_. *„» Ugh, not le« than five tails In each panel. 

* ' .... railfenoeefotiiandahalf 



s, or p«at and rail fence five feet hign, not leie than five tails la 

I, four feet high; U worm fence. 



CbroUna Ci>un(y.— Ontalde fence* of til groaods kept for enoloanre, r 
feet Ugb. worm fenoee five feet high. 

Anne Arundel County. Tbe lainul fenoe, If of peak and r^li, four f 
flvettethtgh. 

Vmantu. «%d« ISTS, p. T89.) faction 1. Bverr fenoe flvelMtbigb; which, Uth* fence be on 
a mound ihall Inolnda the mound to the bottom M thedltob, dull be deented a lawtol fenoa as to 
any of tbe Mock named In tbe eighth lection of thU diaptet which could not ereap through Ibe 



(liie "No Feme lAw"(rf 1866, amended 18T3. prorldee that the boundaries of all countle* 
adopting the fenoe law of IB6G shall be declared lawful fence. Qood and mbatanUal gates to be 
enoted in such eaoloelng fences at all orosstags of pnbllo roads, where the Mart of ue oonntj 
shall reqiUn the same, the ooet of inoh outer lenoes to be equitahlr dlsMI 
en and ooonpanla benefitted. Within snoh Umlla no domeetjo anrnials to 
large, bevood limits of owner's land, under penalt; of donble damageSi 
lepealed (Seo. 33) on the rote of three-fifths of the voters.) 

Section 
lUvatlon, I 

IS that are sufficient fenoes.) 
BT2~aj provldee that dtizens a 

__, „ — onud their territory, with gatei , , 

where (hey eutw Into and pass out of its bcadera. Two or miire townships may unite and pnt 
tb^ tarrlbny onder one common feaoe.) 

South OtMOUSX. (Btv. Stat. 13T3, p. 296.) Saetton 1. All fenoea cloeely and strongly 
made, of r^b, beards, p«M and r^la, or of an embankment of earth capped with rails and 
timber of any sort, or live hedges nva fbbt high from surface of the earth, shall be deemed to 
be lawful fences ; and every plantar shall be bound to keep such lawfnl fence around his 
onlUvated grounds. • 

(The "No Fenoe Act," (Kxtra Stuion ISTT.) When a majority of township electors In such 
town, or In any county, shall "desire to fubatitnte the fencing of ftock. In lieu of fenclnz of 
crops," oommlssionersotsi^coantymayerect teoaes along llnae of Bach townships or counuee, 
gates to be midotalued at all highway aroasings ; a tax to be levied and oolleoted upon property 
of moh township or coon^, f<« the expense of snch fences. ) 



of three feet, the r^U shall not be more than toot iDcbes apart. All paling fenoee shall be five 
feet from the groond, and the palings not m<»e than twolnchea apart. 

{The "NoFencelAwof I8l2 provides that In each and every oonntv which shall, by rote, 
adopt Its provisloas, the GBitBnAi. Fbitob Law Is repealed, and all bonndaiy lines shall be 
decUted a lawfnl fence, and no animals In such connUes, Sea., allowed to ma at htrge beyond 
limits of owner's lands. 

USfi. Frortdes for sobmltthig above to conntles for balloting — "Fenoe," or "No Fence," 
Ac.) 

Alabama. {Seulon Laiei lSTS-9, p. TS), All sdcIosotos and fenoes must be at least fivb 
mwr high, and If made of rails the rails not more than tour tncbes apart from the ground to 
tfaa bdgbt of ever; two feet ; or, U mads of ndlngi, the palings to be not Toan t&n tbtee 
Inches apart, or If made with a ditoh, snch dilcn must be made tour feet wide at the top and 
the fenoe, of wbateier material composed, at least five feet high from the bottom of the ditch, 
and three feet high from the top of the bank, so close as to prevent stock of any kind from get- 
^ng tbtoogb. Provided, that a rail fenoe pits frbt hign, with nils not mere than ^hteen 
Inones apart, from the groand to Ihe hiilght of Bvery three feet, shall be a lawful fenoe so tar as 
oatUe, horses, and mules are ooncerned. (Approeed January, 18T9.) 

MissiHi^Fi. (£(iw4 1ST1,}>. 40S.) 190B. All fences rivs Firr high, substantially and closely 
built with planks, pickets, hedges, or other good material, and which are strong and oloee 
•nongh to exclude dJHuesIlo animals of ordinary habits and disposition, are to be taken and 
oon^ered as lawfnl fences, as Iraig as they are kept in good repair. 

(A fence made of common t^ls and built In Ihe form known as worm fence to be nx fbbt 
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Kttlement, miut be fire feet blxh, well itafaed and rld«rad:oc,otheriTias, must be five feet hlsh, 
sodlooked and braced at the oortiera, and fiom Uie gionnd to the height of three feet, the ralle 
or logs mast not be more than toai inohea apart, except la ohmj of paliag, tbe holee moBt not 
Be mora thaa two iDohes asoDdar. If ttie fenoe ii made with a ditoh, the tame most be font feet 
wide, and the (enue Ave feet high from the boltom of the dltcb, and three feet high from the 
top (^ the bank. 

LomaiAWA. No l^al fence 1b ptetcribed bat every land owaei hae the right to compel oon- 
trlbation from adjoining owiien for maklni and repuring walla and fences nsed In ccmmOB. 
(Bevited Civil CoSe, 18T0, Art. STS-dSO.) If coaatrj' Ntalee are inolosed, common boandaries 
moit be made at the expense of adjaoent eetatee, but onenolosed estktet Me not bannd to oon- 
trlbnte thereto. 

Texas. (Bev. Stat. 1879, p. 3SB.) AriicU 2431. Bvery gardener, fanner, or piMler, ohall 
make a mfflolent fenoe abont bU cleared land In cnltivatlon, at least fitb rilT high, and make 
sncb fenoe mfBolentlf close toprevent hogs from passing thningh (he same. 

Concerning Babb W:aB Vksc»,\liai. Stat. 1879, Appendix p. 13) the fcdlowiag exists. 
Section 1. Three strands of Barbed Wire, with justs not fnrtiier apart than fifteen feet, with « 
board not less than four inches wide, ftnd one-hiuf an inch thick, bang to the top wire; or two 
strands of Barbed Wire and a board not less than five inches wide and one inch thick; or two 
itrsjidB of Barbed Wire and a rail; when boards aceVMd, three boards, to be not less than fin 
Inches wide and one Inch thick, or fonr rails; if made ot boards and rails, the pests to be not 
more than eight feet apart; when plckrts ate osed, the pickets to be not more than six Inches 

All fencing bnllt within the provisions of this sot, shall be not lece than FODR-AHi>-A-BAi.r 
VEKT high, and shall be deemed a lawful fence — and provided fiirtlieT, that the interval between 
the posts In Barbed Wire fences, ae provided In this section, may be Incretised or dlminltbed by 
order of the Oommiasloners' Conrt ra any connty. 

Abkahsab. lDipettlfni,p.S98.) Section 318B. All flelds'and groonds kept for enolasureB 
■hall be tnclceed with a fence saffldentlv close, oompoeed of sufflcient poatB and n^ls, posts and 
' ~~ '" "~<in tbe manneroommonly called worm fence. 

■ and pftl^igs, or palisades, shall be 
^ aet In tbe ground. 

.. imonly called worm fence, eball be nvB feet high. 

Bee. 3188. Any landlord who shall &il to make the fence or enclcsnres aronnd his land which 
Piay be In cnltlvBtlon, in oatif<mnlt7 to the lasl preceding Uire« seetlonti, ehall, apon conviction 
thereof, be fined in any som not less than twenty, n<K mtve than flf^ dollars. [Act Apr. 26, 
1873.) 

MisBOUBi, (Aattt<«lST7,p. 19T.) Section 1. Prorldei that all fields and incloBures shall be 
Inclosed by hedge, or witb a fence ssfflclently close, composed of poets and rails, pcite and 
palings, pciita and planks, pcets and wires, paliudes^or njle alone, utld up in the manner 90m- 
monly called a wtam fence, or of tnrf with ditches on each side, or of stone or brick. 

See. 2. All hedges shall be at least foor feet hleh, and all fences cranpoeed of posts and t^B, 
pcstB and palings, pcets and wire, posts and planks, or palisades, shall be at least tour feet ana 
a half blgh. • • • Worm fence shall be at least five feet high to the top erf tbe 
rider, or U not rldered, shall be five feet high to the top ot tiie top tail or pole, and shall be 
looked with strong rails, poles, or stakes. Those compceed of stone or brick, shall be at least 
tooz feet and a half high. 

TcMNKssKB. {Amended code, 1S77-) Section 1682. Every planter sball make and keep a 
■Dfflcient fence aronnd bis land in ootlvaiian, and a sufflolent fence shall be as follows ; A 
common worm or Crooked rail fence shall be fitb vket high: a poet and pUok, or post and rait 
fence, shall be rocB febt hieb; and such fences shall be of ordinarily sound and substantial 
material; a stone fence Bball m a snbstantlal walL three and a Iwlf feet high: Provided, that 
all fenoFB shall be close enongh for two and a bait feet from the bottom, to prevent hogs large 
enongh to do damage, from passtng through the fence. 

E^HTTFCKY. {Oenerat Statutes 1873, p. 643.) Section 1. Every strong and sound fence of 
tails, or plank, or Iron, five feet high, and being eo close that cattle or other stock cannotoreep 
through; or made of Btme, or brick, fonr and one-half feet high, or a ditch three feet deep and 
three feet broad, with a hedge two feet bigb, or a ndl, plank, stone or brick fenoe, two and a 
h^feet high, on the margin thereof , thehedee or fenceWngsoclcee that cattle oanoot creep 
through, shall be deemed and held to be a lawful fence. 

The Jjuntber Supply. 

<f 1880-81 In the prlndpal li^ng districts of the 



HlsBlSBippI Valley.. 

Lake Superior 

lAke Michigan .. . 
BasCem Michigan... 
Wolf Elver 



1,673,000,000 
147JK»,0OO 

1,664,000,000 



068,000,000 

S,000.000 ' 
387,500,000 
317,200,000 
20,000,000 



3,341,BO0,000 
103,000,000 
1,001,600,000 
1,799,400,000 

130,000,000 



Appendix — The Lumber Supply. 



Early use of Wire Fence. 

The Jonma] of tha FrsDkUn Initltnte (PhtUdelphlk), Jtm., 1830, rafenjng t 

for a wipsfonoo, wyi; "There Is do DovelCy is the inventloa. Fonoesof «1» wi 

In Bngluid many yean ago. They vrem also ii«ed In thb country, putioBlaily In the neighbor- 
hood of Philadefptala, afCeeu or Cireaty yeaia since. Meaan. 'White & Eawrd, who at tbat 
time had a Win Uauutaolory at the falli of the Bohoylklll, oreotad many wire fences In the 
neighborhaod of theltertabUabment." 

An Barif Fence Law. 

Inoonvienoyet and moltlpllait; of id 

_, li to remedy in the old town hath I , _,.. 

moral to the place appointed tor the new lowne may eAsily be prerented It ia theref ore oideied 
that all fences, generall and partfenlar, at the first setting up shall be mayde so sniBcieDt na to 
keep ont all manner of swyne and other cattle, great or small, and at whoae fence or part of 
fence any twyne or other cattle shall breake tluongh, the party owning the fenoe shall not only 
bear and sufEer all the damages, bnt shall fnrther piy for eaoQ rod m Insoffiolent, th» somme 
of two shilHnga. It Is Ukswise ordered that the ownera of all nioh cattle as the (own shall 
declaie nnnily ot exaeMlvelv different from all other cattle shall pi^ all tlie damages that mmily 
cattle shall do In breaking uiroogh fences." (Ibicn £eeordi 0/ ifeabury, Mati., 1644.} 

Tbe French liand System. 

TbeoristL adTOoaUsi! the open field system, bo frequently draw thdr i'lnatnUous from th» 
Frenob land ayBtem. tlurt a view 01 French rural life will be of interest. Says a late writer: 

"The Interest and eoonomy of the Freoch are wonderful, and their power of paying their war 
debthMatttMtedtbeadminwouof oir people, who have a much more aerlons aebt on their 
tundi. It la error, however, to atoribe the thrift of the French people to the subdirision of their 
land. 

" It appears that (tf the 88,000,000 ot people, 4,000,000 are able to llva without work or business, 
and thataO.OOO.OOOot the people live in the country, and arenear'yallof them cultivators of land. 
It la well that Wore we are carried too far in admiration ot French agriculture, and the mlnTito 
divlioil <rf laud, we And out how it is thit the Farmers there are liable to send away so moch ot 
the iia\ta of their three acres and a half ; how they sand to Bngland in a year Sll, 000.000 worth 
of butter and 99,000,000 worth < f eggs. We shall find that it was by going wiUuivt themseiiKi. 
, The aUIi^ of the Frenob peaaanla to live on a cheap and limited fare is almoat proverbial, and - 
tbey are by iie<ieMlty CQ< oatrom the means of scqiurinfc knowledge, and are subjected by their 
incessant bdl, and the chBMOler of It, toa depaded social lite. It may be cheerful, torUKrelsno- 
knoiriedge of any better." 

An Bnglisb artist, who baa redded many years in a roral district In France— FblUip GUlbart 
Hamerton — sayi of the peasant tanners tha' tbey farm profitably "only.by Incessant toil, and a 
wonderAil sobrte^, frag^lty, and self-denial," Even the middle ol<sses live with great frugal- 
ly, but their food is well prepared, "cookery with tliam is a well underatoo art, but the peas~ 
antry are utterly ignorant of It," "they being frugal above all thin^, avoid It, as au indnlgenoe 



ERRATA. 

Dolbs." nad loalbs. PAGI19. Finllioe: for " Cfiuui cf 1B70," read 
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